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Labor Hits New OPA 


Ceiling as Ineffective 


By JONATHAN STOUT 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—It may be pertinent 
to ask whether Price Administrator Prentiss 
Brown thinks he’s working for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt or for John L. Lewis. Perhaps the 
President ought to get around to asking his 
Price Administator whether he intends to make 
good on the job for him, or to continue making 
snowballs for Lewis. 

It is only too true to say that Lewis’ position 
would not be half so good if Brown had not 
set it up for him. 

This week the AFL Executive Council 
issued one of the strongest condemnations 
of Brown so far uttered, spearing the ex- 
Michigan Senator mercilessly for his re- 
sponsibility in the complete breakdown of 
price control, his reneging on his own pre- 
vious approval of grade labeling, etc. The 
CIO has issued similar strongly-worde 
condemnations of Brown. . 
OPA’s new dollars-and-cents ceilings for meat 

went into effect last Monday. Since then anal- 
yses of how the new prices have been working 
out have been coming in from all over the 
country. They bear out the prediction in The 
New Leader two weeks ago that Brown’s price 
“rollback” orders to date have all added up to 
new price increases. 

Comparison between the new prices and the 
previous week’s in Washington shows that meat 
prices in chain stores here actually averaged 
about 20 per cent higher. In an effort to balance 
this, apparently, prices in the small independent 
stores dropped about 10 per cent from the pre- 
vious week’s levels. The price differential be- 
tween the large chains and small independents 
ranged from one to three cents a pound. And 
with the bulk of the butcher business going to 
the chains, it is easy to see what the new price 
ceilings will do to the small business men. 

If Prentiss Brown is working for Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, this seems an odd way to carry 
out the President’s order to roll back prices to 
last September 15 levels. 

It would be more understandable if he were 
working for John L. Lewis. One could hardly 
suggest a better way to prove Lewis’ position 
right. 

It seems apparent also that in the new price 
squeeze play under way, Brown has decided to 
throw the small business man to the wolves. 
Price differentials of one to three cents a pound 
on meat between chains and small independents, 
for example, are not calculated to perpetuate 
the life expectancy of the small fellows. 

Congressmen were hearing from the small 
business men this week, but unfortunately un- 
der the obvious tutelage of the Big Business 
lobby boys. Chairman Wright Patman of the 
House Small Business Committee moved with 
celerity in opening hearings early in the week. 
Officials’ claiming to represent 500,000 small 
business retailers aired their complaints con- 
cerning OPA. 

Patman’s inquiry seemed aimed at a complete 
breakdown of OPA. The small business boys, 
that is, the real ones, were evidently aimless, 
planless and disorganized. The result was that 
they were answering nicely to the manipulation 
of the Big Business lobby and singing the tune 
set forth for them. 

Few of the small business representatives 
who appeared on Capitol Hill this week seemed 
to see that by failing so far to limit the profits 
of the middlemen —the wholesalers, jobbers, 
packers, canners, shippers, processers, grain 
speculators, etc.—Brown has been passing the 
squeeze along to the consumers and small busi- 
ness men, who are in the same boat together. 

Nevertheless, by estranging 'abor and the 
small business men, who comprise together the 
bulk of the Administration’s supporters, Brown 
apparently is rapidly working himself out of a 
job. But maybe the Republican National Com- 
mittee will give him one ... out of gratitude. 


OPA’s coddling and catering to the canners 
and packers has been notorious. But a new high 
in this respect is revealed in the following self- 
explanatory telegram from J. B. Skinner, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Seafarers International 
Union, in San Francisco to Charles W. Trigg, 
Director-in-Chief of the Fisheries Section of 
OPA: 

“T just received a long-distance telephone call 
from our fishermen’s representative in San 
Diego, Calif., stating that your department has 
taken it upon itself to rule that the cannery 
operators are forbidden to pay war risk insur- 
ance upon crew members of fishing boats. I do 
not believe that the powers vested in any branch 
of the OPA gives the right to abrogate labor 
contracts or: any section thereof. 

“Due to your spontaneous action without due 
investigation in arbitrarily ruling that canneries 
shall not pay war risk insurance on the crews 
of fishing boats we have five boats at the 
present time tied up in San Diego waiting for 
someone to pay the war risk insurance. 

“Ever since the outbreak of the war this has 
been the practice of all canneries. At the meet- 
ing I attended in Los Angeles where finally a. 
ceiling price on fresh tuna was agreed to, the 
question relating to war risfi insurance did not 
arise as it was the past practice and established 
precedent that the canneries pay such war risk 
on crews. It was the natural assumption that 
this would continue to be the practice. I look 
forward to an early reversal of your decision 
in order that we may get these boats to sea.” 

Note: Before joining OPA, Charles W. Trigg 
was a fish broker. 

P 

The Communist Party took advertising space 
in the Detroit News last week for a blast 
against Walter Reuther and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers Union. Of all the newspapers 
in that city, the Communist Party’s ad appeared 
only in the Detroit News, thereby further carry- 
ing out the labor-busting policies of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and similar 
labor-hating outfits. The Detroit News is the 
only paper in that city on Labor’s Unfair List. 

The Communist Party seems to be staging a 
nimble show these days, the trapeze act ranging 
all the way from running errands for the 
National Association of Manufacturers, bally- 
hooing Bedeaux speed-up schemes, attempting 
odiously and to the personal embarrassment of 
Phil Murray to kiss the latter on all cheeks, to 
doing a “job” on the just demands of the coal 
(Continued on Page Six) 
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Lewis Return to A.F.L. Realigns 
Union Factions, Hints Labor Unity 





New FEPC Faces 
‘Race Riot’ Issue 
In Washington 


By New Leader Washington Bureau 

Last December 19 this column reported the 
“painful but stern necessity to record the fact 
that the making of a race riot is brewing in 
the capital of the embattled democracies of the 
world. And as a part of that picture, organized 
labor may get a black eye and labor unionism 
a setback because of the prejudice-blinded be- 
havior of a local labor leader and a small group 
of misguided followers.” 

The situation grew out of an order last No- 
vember by the Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee that the Washington Capital Transit 
Company would have to hire Negro as well as 
white bus drivers and street car motormen by 
December 15. 

A scheduled hearing on the case last 
Tuesday by the FEPC was suddenly halted 
Monday by an announcement from the White 
House that a new chairman of the FEPC had 
been appointed. 

Two days later that announcement took on 
the appearance of being premature when Msgr. 
Francis J. Haas, dean of the School of Social 
Science of Catholic University, on leaving the 
President after a two-hour conference told re- 
porters that he had just accepted the pcst. 

Father Haas, a native of Racine, Wis., has 
had long experience as a labor negotiator and 
conciliator. He was a member of the old Na- 
tional Labor Board that preceded the NLRB. 
He was a member of the Michigan State Labor 
Board, of the Advisory Labor Committee of 
NRA and of WPA, and has been associated 


with the U. S. Conciliation Service. He has 
arbitrated about 2,000 cases. 
With appointment of Father Haas to the 


FEPC, it was understood that a new roster of 
members will be appointed to the committee. 
Present members include Boris Shishkin of the 
AFL, John Brophy of the CIO, and Milton 
Webster of the Sleepingcar Porters Union. 

The new hearing in the Capital Transit case 
has been set for June 2. 

Capital Transit fought the old order. A hearing 
was held and, as this column reported, “‘what is 
painful to add—in support of the company’s 
position there appeared before the F.C.P.C. two 
union officials, J. G. Bigelow, president of the 
Washington local of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America, AFL, and the 
local’s attorney, Sefton Darr. Both announced 
they were appearing not as officials of the union 
but as ‘citizens of the United States and resi- 
dents of Washington’.” 

Simultaneously there came several clear calls 
to violence in the controversy. Indignation meet- 
ings were called by Bigelow and his followers. 
There were threats to gang up on the first 


Negro to dare take a job as a driver. 

Then Paul McNutt became War Manpower 
Czar and took over the F.E.P.C. Nothing was 
done about the order to Capital Transit to hire 
replacements for its badly depleted manpower 
ranks 


discrimination. Tired of 
McNutt’s stalling on 
the issue, the F.E.P.C. 
finally took the bit in 
its teeth last month 
and ordered another 
hearing on the Capital 
Transit case for Tues- 
day, May 18. 

Last Tuesday, May 
11, the front pages 
of Washington news- 
papers carried large 
headlines, of which the 
Evening Star’s was typical: 

“Don’t Spread Rumors! Do Your 

(Continued on Page Six) 
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in the Eder Dam, flooding the whole Ruhr Valley. 


Invasion Nears, Underground 
Indicates Collapse of Mussolini 


By MATTHEW LOW 
Carlo 
tome 


“If we must fall,’ Fascist-Secretary 
Scorza told Benito Mussolini’s party in 
this week, “we will see to it that we fall with 
fine dignity.” 

In Paris, Marcel Deat, Vichy’s arch-collabora- 
tionist, wrote in his L’Oeuvre: “The tension 
has reached its peak at the present time and 
bears a resemblance to the situation in 
North Africa on the eve of the Allied landings 


close 


there.” 
And in Allied capitals, where the climax 
of the North African campaign was taken 


as the beginning of the siege of Europe, feel- 
ing ran high that major military engagements 
with continental Axis forces were impending. 
Adolf Hitler and Il Duce, as one cartoonist 
effectively sketched the situation, have 


denly been isolated in their European fortress, 
~ e ; 
GA - F.- as 
ro Gt — Com: 
r - Tea” 


and stand back to back with anxious eyes on 
all walls and corners at once. 

In the North there was fear for Norway. 
Recapture of the upper tip would secure the 
Allied route for convoys to Russia. Thousands 
of workers, reports have it, are rein- 
forcing Axis strength there, and the vulner- 


sud- 











recent 


able Lofoten Islands off Northern Norway 
are being turned into a fortress. 
In the West Hitler’s “Atlantic Wall’? was 


being bolstered to face a possible thrust across 
the English Channel. Both in France and in 
Helland the news of “Bizerte-Tunis” lit off 
widespread disaffection, and it is here, accord- 
ing to underground reports, that civil collabo- 


ration with the Allied invaders will take on 
its most organized form, 
Yet of all the possibilities, the Nazis 


showed least fear of an early large-scale 
invasion of Europe from the Atlantic coast. 
Nearly two-thirds of Hitler’s army (or 
about 180 to 200 divisions) remains on the 
Eastern front. The “Atlantic Wall” is sup- 
ported by 40 to 50 divisions, and only about 
30% of the German Luftwaffe is estimated 
to be so located that it can participate from 
its present airdromes in western warfare. 
(Continued on Page Seven) 


By DANIEL BELL 
After twenty years, Italian fascism faces 
collapse and destruction. 

Commentators are gauging the time of mili- 
tary victory, editorial writers debating 
political tactics—yet in the breathing-spell of 
the North African victory, it is important that 
we gather the full historical moment 
nificance of the event. 

After twenty years, a tyranny is 
A “new social order” will 
it may well be the pattern 
litical events on the 
striking political fact 
underlined in The New Leader symposium on 
“After Mussolini—What?” All leading 
fascist exiles, writing independently of 
other, chorused: No Darlan for Italy! For such 
policy, said Count Sforza, Salvemeni, 
Luigi Sturzo and others, would drive the Italian 
people to despair—and possibly to Communism. 
The Italian people, the anti-fascist leaders state, 
are democratic and will choose freely a demo- 
cratic regime, if there is no outside interference. 

Official Allied policy towards Italy has never 


are 


and sig 


crumbling. 
built, and 
future po- 
The 


regarding Italy was 


have to be 
for all 
continent, 


most 


anti- 


each 


Gaetano 





been made clear. Contradictory reports hold 
that Fascist Italy will share equal responsi- 
bility with Germany as aggressors, and that 


Italy would be treated as a “slave state” chained 
to the Nazi chariot and not responsible for its 
actions, 

A London dispatch states that the Allies will 
treat only with military commanders and make 
no political deals—and Raymond Daniell adds 


in the New York Times that we will not strike 
any bargains with the Royal Family—yet the 


Washington bureau of the Wall Street Journal 
wired on May 14: “State Department plans to 
make deals ahead of time with friendly faction 
in all countries invaded. Who'll be the Giraud 
of Italy: Count Ciano or the King?’ Both 
sources are reliable and reputable and both 
say the exact opposite of each other. 
Hard-hitting and blunt-worded Gaetano Sal- 


vemeni states flatly that he “suspects” the 
policies of the State Department. Other ob- 
servers underline his suspicions with specula- 
tions about the role of the Vatican and the 
conversations recently between the Pope and 
Archbishop Francis Spellman. 

But facts and political values are being lost 


(Continued on Page Seven) 





Benes Visit Poses Fate of Small Nations | 


The United Nations Conference which opened 
in Hot Springs, Virginia, last Tuesday, although 
called ostensibly for the exclusive purpose of 
discussing the problems of post-war food and 
agriculture—to explore pathways to a world 
free from want—is actually the first attempt 
at Allied international collaboration and can 
serve as symbol for future cooperation among 
all the naticns engaged in the war against the 
Axis. 

The Conference at Hot Springs can 
as a spring-board for a series of conferences 
on various other technical questions affecting 
political relations among the United Nations. 
It is no coincidence, perhaps, that two of the 
most astute leaders of Europe, Winston 
Churchill and Eduard Benes, President of 
Czechoslovakia, timed their visit to the United 


serve 


States to the opening of the Virginia Con- 
ference, 
Particularly significant at this time is the 


visit of Dr. Eduard Benes. A democratic liberal 
and far-sighted statesman, President Benes, in 
many respects, holds the key to the future 
status of the smaller nations in Europe, par- 
ticularly Eastern Europe. 

It was indeed hoped that 
while in the United States, 
useful intermediary, both in such matters as 
the Russo-Polish break, and in the larger field 
of post-war relations. In the circumstances, 
as they actually are, however, President Benes, 
unfortunately, in the words of Time magazine, 
will not fulfiill this function. 

There is no doubt that the Czechoslovak pres- 
ident acts in complete agreement with Wash- 
ington when he advocates a clear understand- 
ing between Soviet Russia, Britain and the 
U. S. on the pattern of post-war Europe. He 


Benes, 


as a 


President 


serve 


would 


Churchill 
outline of post-war European 
regional However, the bitter cup 
he was made to drink at Munich has convinced 
him—possibly to detriment of the future 
ot Czechoslovakia the European 
states—to put most (if not eggs in 
Stalin’s basket. 

Equally disturbing are 
regard to an East-E 


is also in agreement with Winston 


on the broad 


federaticns. 


the 
smaller 


all) his 


and 


Dr. Benes’ with 
iropean Confederation. 


views 


This is all the more regretable since he was 
the first and the most outstanding advocate of 
federations of small states. 

Perhaps in this case there is a contradic- 
ticn between Dr. Benes’ idealism and his “real- 
politik.” Speaking on May 20 before the 
Council of Foreign Relations in New York, the 
Czechoslovak President spoke his mind on the 
future of Eastern Europe, clearly and unequiv 
ocally. 

The outstanding problem of after the 
war,” he said, “will be the status of Central 





d its relations to the 
According to 
tory and politics, the 
number of small states in Central 
elsewhere were a temptation 
powers. They were 
other powers which 
the 


Eastern Europe 


post-war status of Germany. 


many students of hi 
great 
Europe and 
to the large 


predatory 


also emptation to 






mistaker believed that small states 





could be sacrificed for the sake of Europear 
peace. This is what actually happened ir 
1958. The student history and politics 
who hold this view elieve that the idea 
of federatior yr at lea confederation— 
nust be applied to Europe wheia the war 
Is over. 

This is a view which progressive opinion in 


the United States can wholeheartedly endorse. 
But, on May 18, two days before Dr. Benes 
made this statement, Hubert Ripka, the Czech 


Minister of Foreign Affairs in London, d sed 
that negotiations between Czechcslovakia and 
Poland, looking toward establishment f 


confederation of Central European states, have 





been suspended. The Czechoslovakian gover! 
ment, Mr. Ripka told the Czech ( 

London, “trusts it will be possible to overcome 
the difficulties which have led to the femporary 
suspension. of negotiations between ¢ 

akia and Poland.” 

In view of the announcement of the Czecl 
Foreign Ministry that President Benes “w 
stay strictly away from the Russo-Polis! 
affair” while in Washington, how 
terpret Mr. Ripka’s other statement tha i 
another anti-Polish and _ pro-Sta g ? 
Was it, perhaps, made in order t ott 
way for Dr. Benes’ coming visit to St 
fights the idea of a Central | 
eration? 

Equally symptomat t 
bers of the Czech Government w 
the Soviet executions of E Alt 
On April 20 the Chicago ( 

Nova Doba, published a statement by ¢ 
slovak “Social Democrats among ti thre 
ministers of the Czechoslovak G 

Exile, contending that J f Be i ng 
Czechoslova trade 

speak at the London protest ting ag 

the Ehrlich-Alter exe 

This state n nt abo 4 G.| | 
which aroused the indigr ! 
civilized we d is clear Benes’ 
appeasement policy towa Stalin. Thus, while 
we ‘welcome the Czechoslovak Pre 
United States and value Ss smal 
schip in the past, we may have withhol 
judgment on his present policies i 


Jurisdictional 
Conflicts, WLB Policy 
To Hold Up Entry 


By JONATHAN STOUT 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—It 
acteristic of John L. 

multiple objectives. The 


- 
? 


cof his application tor 


has become char- 
moves to have 
announcement 
of the United 





dramatic 


readmission 


Mine Workers in the American Federation of 
Labor not only nearly stole the show from 
Winston Churchill and the Duke and Duchess 


of Windsor last Wednesday but threatened three 
birds with 
1. It was a direct threat to Roosevelt to face 
the New Deal with a labor opposition in 1944. 
2. It was aimed against CIO President Philip 
Murray in that the addition of half a million 
the AFL the latter to 
seven million members. The effect of 
increase the influence of the 
decrease influence 


the one stone. 


miners to would boost 
close to 
that would be to 
AFL and conversely to 


of the CIO. 


the 


3. And it was possibly an ultimate threat 
against those forces in the AFL whom Lewis 
has never forgiven and who have never for- 


given Lewis. 

A survey of opinion among 
Washington indicates that a realistic 
vails on Lewis’s return to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


labor leaders in 


view pre- 


It is universally granted that the AFL will 
accept the return of the United Mine Workers. 
But it is equally clear that this will not occur 


immedi:tely. 
It is argued even by personally 
opposed to Lewis that the AFL cannot close the 
the return of any of the unions who 
organized the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization. But there are enough prob- 
lems involved before Mine Workers can be 
readmitted that consummation of the matter can 
more. 


those who are 


door to 


originally 
the 


be delayed as much as six months or 

There minor problems of 
jurisdiction involved in the Mine Workers Dis- 
a number of chemical work- 
and ‘there is the 


nion. 


are the relatively 


50 which has 


and 


trict 





ers a scattering of others, 
AFL Progressive Mii 

There is the conflict between AFL policy as 
formulated by its Executive Council early this 
no-strike pledge for the 
duration, the Labor Board and 
the Administration and Lewis’s flouting of the 
no-strike lge, his snubbing of the War Labor 
bitter opposition to the Adminis- 


ers U 


week reaffirming the 


support of Var 
ple 
Board and hi 
tration. 

Last Monday President William Hutcheson of 
the Carpenters Union presented Lewis’s appli- 
for AFL and moved 
its immediate approval. question was put 
off until Wed AFL Executive 
Council tabled Hutcheson’s motion and approved 
the naming cf a committee to meet with Lewis 
to discuss 

Some of the outlined above, it is 
safe to say, will form the basis of the AFL com- 
mittee’s with Lewis. 

In general, the Executive Council’s action in- 


readmission in the 
The 


iesday, when the 


catoin 


the matter. 


questions 


discussions 





dicates beyond question that Lewis and Hutch- 
eson were acting independe itly and without 
prio. discussions in the Council. 


No matter how welcome on general grounds, 
the application of the Mine Workers presented 








the Council with a time bomb. 

The reaction of the Council was typical of that 
of practically all other labor circles in Wash- 
ington. It was a task to find a good word said 
for it. 

The immediate effect was a drawing together 


of anti-Lewis elements in the Administration, 


the AFL and the CIO. 
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Polish Tragedy in London — The Death 


By LEON DENNEN 

HEN the blood of our youth flows freely 

on the battlefields of the world, the suicide 
of one man in protest against the cruelties and 
indignities inflicted upon his defenseless people 
may seem small and unimportant. 

And yet, unless we have become totally cal- 
loused—unless we have completely failed to 
comprehend the deeper meaning of the tragedy 
that has been the lot of our generation—we 
cannot ignore the suicide recently of Szmul 
Zygelbojm, leader of the heroic Jewish workers 
of Poland, and one of the two Jewish members 
of the Polish National Council in London. 

The reports reaching us from London—as is 
the nature of impersonal newspaper accounts— 
are cold, terse and to the point: “A coroners 
jury in London has found that Szmul Zygelbojm, 
a member of the Polish National Council and 
léader of the Polish-Jewish Socialists, has com- 
mitted suicide.” 

This and no more. But the future historian 
will discern behind the suicide of this one man 
a tragedy in the heroic proportions of that of 
the Greek drama. 

Zygelbojm did not commit suicide because he 
was a tender and soft-hearted intellectual. A 
worker since childhood, for many years a leader 
of Jewish labor in Poland, his was the school 
of brutal experience. He knew life and did not 
fear it. He had no personal problems to solve. 
The letters he left behind amply testify to this. 
His death was a cry in the wilderness—the last 
desperate act of a man, who from the relative 
safety of a London residence, saw all those 
whom he loved and all that he cherished, ruth- 
lessly crushed and wiped out. 

Szmul Zygelbojm—or Arthur as he was nick- 
named by his comrades of the General Jewish 
Workers Union of Poland—was both a pupil 
and intimate friend of Henryk Erlich and Victor 
Alter, the two great Polish-Jewish socialists and 
anti-fascists, whose execution by Stalin’s G.P.U. 
aroused the wrath and indignation of decent 
human beings everywhere. 

Who will ever be able to tell how much the 


death of these two noble spirits condoned so 
cheerfully by bartered souls like Earl Browder 
and Michael Gold contributed to Zygelbojm’s 
decision to take his life? 

But Szmul Zygelbojm’s tragedy was deeper. 
When the Nazis occupied Poland he fought side- 
by-side with the immortal defenders of Warsaw. 
Together with his comrades he tasted the life 
of a Nazi ghetto. It was only upon the urgent 
requests of his party that he went abroad. After 
a brief sojourn in New York he was sent to 
London to represent Polish-Jewish labor in the 
Polish National Council. 

It was there that his real trials began. 
London—a stone’s throw from the Warsaw 
ghetto, yet so far, separated by a sea of 
blood and human suffering. And yet not 
far enough for the cries of his suffering 
Jewish brothers not to reach him daily! 

I have before me dozens of messages sent 
by Zygelbojm to the Jewish Labor Com- 
mittee. Each one ends with the same ap- 
peal: “Help our brothers in the ghettos.” 

Not like the Jews languishing in the Nazi 
concentration camps and torture chambers, 
Zygelbojm was convinced that the civilized 
world was not interested in their fate. For a 
moment it seemed to him—as it to most of us— 
that the Bermuda Refugee Conference would 
actually do something to rescue the Jews in the 
Axis countries. But only for a moment. The 
Bermuda delegates met and adjourned. They 
failed to give even a ray of hope—to bring some 
solace and faith to the tormented of ‘Hitler’s 
hell. 

YGELBOJM was haunted by the cries of his 

fellow-Jews. Recently a hero of the Polish 

underground movement, one of whose many 
aliases is Witold Jaczynski, arrived in London 
direct from Poland. Himself a Polish gentile, 
he came to Zygelbojm with a message from 
Polish Jewry. It was a gruesome message alto- 
gether beyond the imagination of civilized men 
and women. 

Disguise@ as a Polish policeman Jaczynski 
visited a Nazi internment camp near the city 











of Belzec. It was a huge barrack, only half of 
which was covered with a roof, housing about 
5,000 men, women and children. However, every 
few hours new transports of Jews, young and 
old, would arrive for their last journey towards 
death. 


“It is humanly 
relates Jaczynski, “the impression that these 
5,000 people made upon me. They are no 
longer in the image of man: skeletons, 
with eyes dead with resignation; naked, 
frightened, they are in constant motion with 
convulsive, nervous steps. A child is lying 
with its face towards the roof. It is in the 


_” 


impossible to convey, 


". «« Nazi brutality in Poland struck him down in London .. ." 


last agony of death. But no one pays any 
attention to it. % 

“T spot amidst this indisdinguishable mass 
an old man completely nude. He was prob- 
ably stripped of his rags by the Gesiapo. 
No one pays any attention to him. The old 
man makes no impression upon the people 
that surround him. The guards keep on 
shooting at the throng. Corpses are scat- 
tered everywhere. Men, in their convulsive 
moving about, step over them. They hardly 
notice the dead.” 

Jaczynski himself saw this, standing near a 
fenced-in path leading 30 yards from the camp 
to the railroad station. 


of « Man 


But this was only the first stage in the 
journey towards death. The second stage was 
even more horrible. Accompanied by the lash- 
ing of whips and the shooting of guns, the 
vietims were herded into the railroad station. 
In panie the Jews rushed towards the station 
platform, thronging the narrow enclosed path, 
pushing and struggling. Into each of the wait- 
ing freight cars of a capacity of 40 men the 
Gestapo herded 130 Jews. After the first hun- 
dred had entered the car the others were hurled 
in on their heads and shoulders. In all 5,200 
men, women and children were packed into 40 
cars of a single train. Then the Gestapo locked 
the doors and the train moved into a forest. 
The floor of each car was covered with lime. 
The floors were moistened and lit so that the 
suffocating fumes slowly killed the occupants in 
about a week. Then the bodies were unloaded, 
the train was cleaned and returned to the camp 
for a fresh cargo. 

Hitler has killed over two million Jews of 
Europe. Zygelbojm knew this. He brooded 
over this. He did his utmost to carry the 
appeal from the Jews of Poland te the 
civilized world. In vain. The failure of the 
Bermuda Conference, he wrote friends in 
New York, killed his last hope. Then came 
the news of the heroic armed resistance of 
the Jews in the Warsaw Ghetto. 

On April 17, no longer able to endure their 
tortures, 35,000 Jews of the Warsaw Ghetto— 
the last remnants of a population of 400,000— 
took up arms, furnished them by the Polish 
underground movement, against their Nazi tor- 
mentors. For a while reports reached us about 
this unequal struggle. Then—silence. 

Szmul Zygelbojm felt that his place was with 
those with whom he lived and hoped all his life. 

Last week, as his last appeal to a callous 
world, he took poison. 

The letters he left behind him addressed to 
the President of Poland and others have one 
message SAVE THE JEWS IN THE NAZI 
COUNTRIES FROM TOTAL EXTERMINA- 
TION. 


John J.Raskob, Albert Jay Nock Join From Marseilles: ‘France Is Not as 


Sick as Some Would Believe!’ 


New Merwin K. Hart Organization 


By WALTER K. LEWIS 
Merwin K. Hart, pro-Franco apologist, admirer of reac- 
tionaries, booster of reactionary legislation, has re-organized 


his Economic Council on a national basis. 


He has moved 


from a loft building near East 42nd Street to the swanky 


Empire State Building. 


His 


nearest neighbor, John J. 


Raskob, who holds an official position with the Empire State 
Building Corporation, is also a member of the board of di- 


rectors of Hart’s new 
Economie Council. Raskob who is 
associated with du Pont interests 
was one of the organizers of the 
anti-Roosevelt American Liberty 
League in 1935. 

Hart’s Economic Council has 
employed as editor of its monthly 
Economie Council Review of 
Books Albert Jay Nock, an old- 
time “individualist” who aroused 
nationwide interest in articles on 
anti-Semitism in 1941. Many in- 
dividuals protested that his re- 
marks were unfair to the Jews. 

In reviewing “Time to Inquire” 
by Samuel Crowther in the May 
15 issue of the new book review, 
Nock writes: “The government is 
raking in American liberties with 
both hands and confiscating them 
to its own uses.” Exploiting this 
theory for a column, Nock then 
says: “Today democracy means a 
state of things where the citizen 
has a vote—that is, he has the 
right to choose which of two rival 
gangs shall rob, dragoon and 
pester him. That is the only right 
he has, and even that has just 
about reached the point where he 
will have the choice of voting Ja 
—or else. In short, the modern 
ideal of American democracy is 
that the citizen shall have no 
rights which any wretched little 
nonentity in a swivel-chair at 
Washington is bound to respect. 
To say that all this is only a mat- 
ter of ‘war economy’ is nonsense. 
Long before war was even 
thought of the government and 
its lustful eye on every potato- 
patch, soda-fountain and peanut- 
stand in the country.” 

Hart has called the first annual 
meeting of his reorganized organ- 
ization for Thursday afternoon, 
June 3, at the Empire State head- 
quarters. The meeting will ex- 
plore the possibility of establish- 
ing a directorate of 45 members. 


National ————-—- - 


The present board of directors 
reads like a socialite’s industrial 
Who’s Who. 

A witness at the trial of John 
Epghan Kelly, Christian Fronter, 
and agent for Franco, in a Wash- 
ington, D. C., court revealed that 
Kelly had visited Hart frequently. 
It was also revealed that Hart 
and Kelly had arranged for a 
“pro-American mass meeting” at 
the Seventh Regiment Armory in 
February of 1939. 

The team of Rasbob-Nock and 
Hart are functioning on a na- 
tional scale. It is easy to see what 
they might plan for 1944, Per- 
haps, as one wag put it to us, an- 
other Liberty League. 





“GENERAL KEITEL 
Nazi defender. 


DINO GRANDI 
A Darlan? 





After Mussolini—What? 





Italians Must Choose Own Regime 


By MARIO EINAUDI 

1. The United Nations are, of 
course, not at war with one man 
only, but with a political system 
which is the oldest totalitarian 
dictatorship in Western Europe 
and one of those most heavily re- 
sponsible for the crisis which now 
confronts us. It follows that we 
are at war with the system which 
has fostered aggressive national- 
ism and imperialism, with the 
system which has attempted to 
destroy our beliefs in the dignity 
and freedom of man. 

There cannot be any peace or 
compromise with any man or 
group in Italy which is_ not 
clearly immune from these doc- 
trines. The task, however, of 
eliminating these obnoxious ele- 
ments from the political life of 
the Italy of tomorrow, may not 


Capehart, GOP Senatorial 
Hope, Had Pro-Fascist Ties 


difficult and as pro- 
other countries. 

The hope is well-founded, I 
think, that Italy will be the 
first of the defeated Axis coun- 
tries to resume in full her role 
as a law-abiding member of the 
community of nations. 

2. The choice will have to be 
a spontaneous one. Initially, we 
must envisage a military govern- 
ment of the United Nations or of 
the chief occupying country, 
using, for purposes of local ad- 
ministration, reliable Italian ele- 
ments, selected, as far as possible, 
on the basis of their being free of 
any Fascist taint. But even while 
this military government of the 
United Nations continues, the 
conditions will have to be sedu- 
lously and actively fostered which 
will permit the free expression of 
Italy’s political will, once the 
need for a military government 
has been removed. 

Little fear need be enter- 
tained that adequate political 
leadership will not be available 
after the war. How easy it has 


prove as 
tracted as in 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — Homer Capehart, New Deal- 
‘arefully touted by 
Republican forces as the next U.S. Senator from Indiana. 
A story in this Sunday’s Herald Tribune reviewing the 
political situation in Indiana saw Senator Van Nuys as fall- 


baiting Indiana industrialist, is being 


ing aside and Capehart winning. 


But the Herald Tribune story does not show that several 
years ago Homer Capehart had dealings with leading pro- 


fascist promoters in the country 
who sought to utilize him to lead 
a political movement. 


Mr. Capehart, who is now ing a party 
connected with the Wurlitzer President. 
Music Co., in the latter part of In 
1938 maintained wide contact 1938, Campbell 
with James Campbell, a friend Whirter that 


of fascist George Deatherage 
and a banker of General George 
Van Horn Mosely. In testimony 


the 
Conference 


ing 


before the Dies Committee, eantesd be 
Campbell stated that he first matie protest 
approached Capehart on a mat- Deal. 

ter of selling musical instru- havt would 


ments but then broached the MeWhirter on 
idea of a political career. Mr. Capel 
Campbell had an extensive cor- tions make 

respondence with Felix Mc- dubious. It 


Whirter, mid-west pro-fascist ex- 


posed last year by the New York 
Post, about building up Capehart 
as a political figure and organiz- 


a letter dated 


afternoon with Capehart discuss- 
failure of 
which 


Campbell 


his stand clear, 


been in recent years to point to 
the alleged lack of capable suc- 
cessors to Mussolini to justify 
in many minds the need for the 
continuation of the Fascist sys- 
tem. From among the scores of 
thousands who throughout these 
twenty years have fought, di- 
rectly or indirectly, against 
Fascism, the Italian people will 
be able to make its choice. And 
the question of what the pro- 
grams of these men will be, is 
not one to which the United Na- 
tions need apply themselves, if 
certain preliminary conditions, 
as discussed below, are satisfied. 


run Capehart for 
November 1, 
wrote to Mc- 
he had spent an 
. The best help which our gov- 
ernment can render, not only to 


the unde 


the Cornfield 


ground groups 





had been or- 

Capehart as a dra- the Italian people at large 

against the New’ that of strengthening the s« 
said that Cape- what vague assurances hithert 

consult further with of the metropolitan territory of 
political plans. Italy. 

art’s past associa- The Atlantic Charter is a 
lls qualifications powertul weapon of war. “° 
ip to him to make American government must 


better use of it. It should be made 


similarly clear that Italy will be 
accepted, on a basis of equality, 
within the fold of the United Na- 
tions, once a clean sweep has been 
made, to our satisfaction, of the 
Fascist structure and ideology. 

This means that the help our 
government can render to the 
anti-Fascist groups in_ Italy 
does not have to take the form 
of support given to this or that 
group, to this or that particlar 
program, to the monarchists or 
the republicans, to the upholders 
of gradualism or of revolution. 

This is a choice which can only 
be made by the Italian people. 

I have been discussing only 
political support, quite apart from 
any military help, which, at the 
proper time, might conceivably 
be given to any group which can 
best cooperate in the final stages 
of the battle for Italy. 

.4. It may be doubted whether 
any very significant contribution 
can be made, as far as Italy is 
concerned, by Italo-American in- 
stitutions, as such. With few ex- 
ceptions, any peculiar understand- 
ing on their part of Italy’s prob- 


lems should probably be dis- 
counted. Louis Adamic’s sugges- 
tion that immigrant groups be 
organized in the United States 


to help in the reconstruction of 
various mother countries, 
appears, with regard to Italy, to 
have rather limited possibilities. 

As far as our domestic war ef- 


their 





Dr. Mario Einaudi looks at 
the problems of Italy not as a 
politician or publicist but as a 
scholar. Dr. Einaudi, the mem- 
ber of a distinguished Italian 
family, is an Italian exile who 
has been teaching in this coun- 
try for several years. He has 
taught Government at Harvard 
University, the New School for 


Social Research and_ other 
places. At present he is on the 
staff of the Graduate Faculty 


a! Fordham University. 
i Einaudi is known to read- 


ers of The New Leader as a 
friend and translator of Don 
Luigi Sturzo, 

J 








(NoTE:—The following is an excerpt from a 
letter smuggled out from Marseilles to a ecor- 
respondent of Worldover Press in the United 
States. It throws light on the state of mind of 
the people in southern France—people why may 
be among the first to witness the arrival of Allied 
troops. ] 








OU ask me what events are foremost in the 

minds of the people in the southern depart- 
ments of the “free’’ zone and what problems most 
concern them. In the first place, of course, stands 
the war, about the outcome of which there is not 
a shadow of. doubt in the thoughts of nine-tenths 
of my compatriots. 

When I speak of the “role” of France, I am 
abliged to reckon first of all with the labor con- 
scription. This conscription, at the present mo- 
ment, is of the most vital concern to us, and 
many see in it, with horror, the dreadful germ 
of a civil war of tomorrow. The fact is that the 
worker who is being forced to go (for the moment 
he is doing everything possible—hiding under a 
false name, seeking refuge abroad, going to the 
countryside—to escape being taken) will harbor 
a hatred—and what a hatred!—not only against 
the political instigators of these round-ups, but 
also against his employer, 

It is the workers who are the forgotten 
children and the disinherited of this new 
regime. They earn less than 50 per cent of 
their pre-war wages, and at a time when the 
cost of living has risen well over 100 per 
cent. They live in the great towns which are, 
by a wide margin, the worst provisioned in 
all of France. It is a real miracle that a 
worker with three or four children does not 
literally die of hunger, 
Another aspect of southern 

time which should be recorded is 


American Labor 
Hold First Annual 


The first annual 
Labor Conference on 
be held at the Hotel 
on June 12, 


France at this 
the enormous 


the American 
Affairs will 
New York, 


meeting of 
International 
Commodore, 


on “Labor and _ the 
Peace,” will hear Clinton S. Golden, As- 
sistant to the President, United Steelworkers 
of America, C.1.0.,and Oscar Jaszi, Professor 
of History, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. This 
will be followed by a luncheon session, at 
which William Green, President of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, will speak. 


A morning session 


In the afternoon, there will be a_ session 
on “International Planning in the Post-War 
World,” with Carter Goodrich, Chairman: of 


the Governing Body of the International Labor 
Office, Alvin H. Hansen, special economic ad- 
visor to the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, and Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
Social 


number of “would-be emigrants.” Marseilles, 
Nice, Lyons, are full of men and women of all 
ages who desperately search for a boat to take 
them no matter where, or a guide who knows the 
hidden paths across this or that frontier. Every 
day sees the number of these candidates for emi- 
gration increase, while at the same time the 
number of those who are successful constantly 
decreases. But the latter fact does not deter the 
people. They vanish from their homes overnight 
without saying good-bye. Are they arrested dur- 
ing an unlucky attempt? Or are they hiding in 
the mountains or with some friend? 

In this regard I could write you a hundred 
letters about the magnificent solidarity of the 
French people, which has never been more real 
or more active than today. For it is no fairy 
story that a parish priest in N. hid and cared 
for a Polish family of six for a whole month 
without accepting a cent—a family which was 
threatened with deportation because of its re- 
ligion. I know also that the people of a little 
village near Lyons harbored over a period of 
several weeks a group of fifteen refugees from 
the North and from Belgium who had good and 
sufficient reason to leave their homes. The vil- 
lagers fed them, clothed them, gave them money, 
and finally helped the macross a certain frontier. 

France is not dead, and it is even much less 
sick than some would have you believe. If 
you are skeptical, I will tell you that the 

Vichy government recently conducted a dis- 

creet inquiry for the purpose of finding out 

how much actual importance the Doriot 
movement has in the large cities of the 

“occupied” zone. How many adherents do 

you think this Fascist organization has, after 

two and a half years of occupation, in X., 

a city of 200,000 inhabitants? Exactly 184, 

no more, no less. 


Conference to 
Meeting in June 


Security Board. Reservations should be sent to 
David Dubinsky,at the office of the Conference, 
9 East 46th Street, New York. 

The American Labor Conference on Inter- 
national Affairs is an organization to study 
the problems of the war and the future peace 
from the point of view or organized labor, and 
to carry on an educational program in these 
fields. It was founded this year under the 
sponsorship of William Green, David Dubinsky, 
President of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union, Matthew Woll, Second Vice- 
President of the A. F. of L., Clinton Golden, 
Professor Paul Brissenden, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Joseph P, Chamberlain, Professor of Inter- 
national Law at Columbia University, John 
Dewey, Fernando de los Rios, former Ambassa- 
dor of the Spanish Republic, presently at the 
New School for Social Research, Dr. Raphael 
Abramovitch, Member, Labor and Socialist In- 
ternational, George M. Harrison. 


Chairman, Federal Security 


Agency, 





fort is concerned, I would like to 
see less emphasis placed on the 
appellative “Italo-American,” and 
more energy displayed in the final 
rejection of the leadership of all 
the faint-hearted Pearl Harbor 
anti-fascists. 


5. Defeat is a harsh taskmaster 
and the Italian people itself will 
be quick to take note of its lesson. 
It should be remembered that 
Italian schools, both high and 
low, have never indulged in his- 
torical falsifications or excessive 
nationalistic teachings. Even un- 
Fascism the reluctance of 
school teachers to pay more than 
perfunctory and ineffective lip 
service to Fascist doctrine, will 
be found to have been remarkable 
when the whole story can be told 
This is especially true of the uni- 


der 


versities. 


This does not mean that the 
shock which will accompany the 
fall of Fascism will not be ter- 


rible for a disillusioned and weary 


generation grown up in the arti- 
ficial hothouse of the dictatorship. 
But the task of any necessary re- 
forming of modes of thought ean- 
not be undertaken by anybody but 
the Italians themselves. Italy, as 
Supreme Court Justice Douglas 
recalled recently, must be con- 
sidered as an integral and essen- 
tial part of Western culture and 
civilization. That culture has not 
been obliterated by twenty years 
of Fascism, and it is impossible 
to view with equanimity any sug- 
gestion that Italy should be sub- 
jected to a process of re-educa- 
tion from abroad. 

Of course the closest possible 
exchange of men and ideas be- 
tween Italy and the West is to 
be encouraged and welcomed. 
But this is quite a different 
proposition from that of di- 
recting a program of re-edu- 
cation from the outside, a pro- 
gram about which even its 
sponsors, I submit, cannot pos- 
sibly have any clear conception. 


The most effective contribution 
which can be made to the re-edu- 
cation of the Italian people, to- 
ward their acceptance of a lasting 
and effective belief in political 
democracy and government by 


law, will come out of the de- 
termined striving of the United 
Nations for a just and durable 


peace, out of their sincere efforts 
to achieve a world politically 
secure and free, a world where 
each nation’s toil and enterprise 
has a reasonable chance of being 
rewarded. For such a world the 
United Nations cannot expect to 
get more willing collaborators 
than the self-reeducated Htalians. 
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The HAame Qronul Nazism in Theory and Practice 


By WILLIAM E. BCHN 
Marching as to War 
ITLER’S days are numbered. The New Leader is after him— 
and not just with words. Ralph Toledano is Private Toledano 
of Platoon so-and-so, Anti-Aircraft Division. Richard Cantor is an 
Aviation Cadet. Tom Winslow has been detailed for special service. 
Maxwell Rozenzweig, whose by-line you used to see last year, is 
in uniform. Now Walter K. Lewis has been touched on the shoulder 
by Uncle Sam. 

This is far from being a complete list. The New Leader has a 
large, unpaid but enthusiastic and efficient staff. Practically every 
day one or more of our former writers drops in at the office to 
exchange gossip and give us the low-down. I sit here and grin 
while the men who have gone through their basic training give 
few but well-chosen words of advice to nervous youngsters who 
have everything before them. They are wonderfully calm and con- 
fident, these boys who have been graduated from the world of 
words to the world of deeds. We who are not yet in—or who never 
ean get in—we are proud of every one of them. 


The Farmer in the Dell 

ROUCHO MARX reports that brief experience with the hoe has 

changed his entire view of life. Formerly he bristled all over 
and emitted short, sharp snarls at mention of the Farm Bloc. But 
even a few jousts with the soil have‘convinced him that farmers 
cannot possibly be paid too much for the luscious products which 
they lure from underground. 

Perhaps it is through such transformations as this that we 
shall eventually secure the much-discussed union of workers of 
country and town. The New Leader certainly represents the city 
workers, trade union people, white collar folks and all. But if you 
could see my mail, you would realize that something is happening. 
And it is not just mail. Since I wrote those few words in last 
week’s column about Brook Farm, I am stopped everywhere I go. 
Everyone—it appears—has a garden. In Brooklyn, in the Bronx, 
out in the valleys of New York, Connecticut, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania our readers are spading, hoeing and weeding. What 
an agricultural fair we could have next Fall if all of us could 
bring our prize products together! 

But, dear friends, take a tip from an old farmer. Wasn’t it Solon 
who warned us not to count our beans or tomatoes before they are 
harvested? Too much talk too early may lead to too much humilia- 
tion later on. Forget about the victory garden until September. 
Victories, if any, come at the end. Unless your strategy is perfect 
and your attack practically perfect, victory may go to the worms 
and the weeds. At Brook Farm, to be sure, Little Helen is there 
with watchful eye waiting to bomb the weed out of existence the 
moment it pokes an experimental leaf above the soil. And Edith 
awaits the tiniest bug or worm with deadly spray. There is, she 
says, no Hague agreement against the use of poison gas on such 
foes. So I have hopes. With such ground and air forces we may 
win. But I shall refrain from boasting until Labor Day. 


= 


Fear of Land Boom 
HEN I started all this excitement, a boom in land prices was 
the thing farthest from my mind. It just goes to show how 
complicated this world is. We all start for the country at once, 
and up go the prices of land. Wall Street quickly catches on—and 
there you are. 

The National Association of Real Estate Boards has just com- 
pleted a survey which arouses real fear among all those who nave 
good memories. At the present time faim selling prices are 15% 
above those of last year. This is the country-wide average. In some 
sections the inerease has been 50% or even more. 

The breakdown of the list of purchasers is interesting. “Farm- 
ers make up about 56° of the farm land purchasers,” reports Real 
“state Association. “With investors accounting for 38°,, the re- 
maining 6% seem to be city people satisfying their urge to own a 





farm.” The increased farm income is reflected in the great de- 
crease in the number of farm properties held by financing cor- 
porations. In general, such corporations are now the sellers, not 
the purchasers. For the most part, tenant farmers are buying and 
mortgaged tillers of the soil are paying off their debts. The large 
percentage, 38°, of investors are private individuals trying 
hedge against anticipated inflation. Many farmers, inspired by 
world as uncertain as 


to 


similar motives, are refusing to sell. In a 
ours, they refuse to give up something as stable as land in order 
to have money in the bank—even if the amount of money is more 
than they ever hoped to have. 

The real estate men report hopefully that thus far there are 
no signs of a run-away land boom. Coming from men in their 
business, this note has a certain interest. They make their money 
by buying and selling, yet they are afraid of a boom. Twenty-five 
years ago, we: were silly enough to exult in sales of farms at 
$500 an acre. We—or a lot of us—thought the millennium was 
at hand. Then came the crash and the long trough of the rural 
depression. Now acreage prices have gone up 15%, and the real 
estate men themselves are alarmed. Maybe people are learning 
something. Don’t be too sure. 


Mussolini—and the Italians 
| 9 enecapiet life depends on mutual respect. The worst result 
Nazism and Fascism is that it has robbed nations of 
respect. It has, too, deprived some of them of the ancient respect 
of their fellow nations. Great values are lost if millions of Amer- 
icans come to think that all the millions cf Germans are brutes— 
or if they begin to think that all of the Italians are cowards. 
After the fall of France, one could not but note the descending 
thermometer of our respect for this nation which we had so 
deeply loved 

There are signs of a turn of the tide. French soldiers fought 
heroically in North Africa, and suddenly people on Main Street 
begin to say: “After all, France is not dead.” Those of you who 
have read our symposium on Italy must have had the thought: 
“A nation which produced Salvemeni and Sforza and Sturzo must 
have something good and sound at the heart cf it.” 

I am led into this line of thought by reading Angelica Bala- 
banoff’s spirited play, “The Traitor.” For her the writing of it 
was labor of love. For the American reader it is a revelation 
of the Italian spirit. Mussolini is the villain of the piece, Giacomo 
Matteotti and thousands of anonymous Italians are the heroes. 
When you have finished » yeading, vou have a sense of the fact 
that these people who produced Garibaldi and Mazzini are still 
a great and idealistic nation. 

Our fliers : troying Naples and Palermo and Milan. Next 
week they make take possessio1 Then what? How shall we 
treat these Italians who for more than twenty years have suffered 
under the Black Shirts? That will depend upon how much wo 
respect them as human beings. From this point of view, Miss 
Balabanoff has done a magnificent job 


subsidized and protected by the ruling classes inside and outside 


Mussolini, she says, “was 
of Italy to crush the Italian labor movement.” Among those who 
helped him to power were many rich and influential Americans. 
But what about the Italians, especially the workers? Did 
they elect him, establis! power, themselves be- 
fore him? 

Read the record as i > n in t play and you will 
Matteotti 


vords of 


see that they did not. a 
We see the crowds of common people faithful to hin end 
These men and women whom this Italian martyr repre ted are 
there now—awaiting the coming of our troops. Angelica Bala- 
banoff is crying aloud to all America: These are a noble people with 
deep roots of democracy in them. 


By BORIS NICOLAEVSKY 

NATIONAL SOCIALISM. Basic principles, their 
upplication by the Nazi Party’s Foreign Or- 
ganization, and the use of Germans abroad for 

Nazi aims. Prepared by the Special Unit of 

the Division of Foreign Affairs by Raymond 

E. Murphy, Francis B. Stevens, Howard Trivers 

and Joseph M. Roland. U.S. Printing Office, 

Washington, 1943. $1.00. 

BRASICALLY, this war differs fundamentally 

from all previous wars. For totalitarianism 
is not only an external fce of the democratic 
countries but is also an internal one. It is an 
enemy that avails itself of the free institutions 
of democracy in order to kill freedom. Thus it is 
all the more necessary to study thoroughly the 
preblems relating to totalitarianism. 

That is why the new publication of the State 
Department is so opportune. The book consists 
of three parts. The first is devoted to general 
problems of Nazism—its ideology, program and 
methods. The second with the prcblem of Nazi 
policy in regard to dual nationality. The third 
part treats of the Nazi organizations working 
among Germans in foreign countries. Each ,part 
consists of a relatively concise analysis, on the 
one hand, and of appended dccuments, on the 
other. 

The last part is the most important, both be- 
cause of its length and content. It is this part 
particularly which contains a great many new 
documents hitherto unknown. 

On the basis of their material, much of it from 
confidential reports, the officials of the State 
Department outline the general structure and 
trace the basic forms of the activities of Nazi or- 
ganizations outside of Germany. Not only are 
the official party groups reviewed but also the 
“front” organizations which, though “officially” 
independent, actually work under the direction of 
the Nazi Party. A special chapter deals with the 
organization of German national minorities and 
with the use of these minorities for party aims. 

The authors pay greatest attention to those 
groups which have been active here. Their con- 
clusion is that these activities had the support 
of only a “small fraction.”” Of course, this by no 
means lessens the significance of Nazi activities 
along this line. The documents published by the 
State Department also reveal that in 1940-1941 
an association of Germans born in the U.S.A. 
existed in Germany. It was a definitely Nazi or- 
ganization and it disseminated its own con- 
fidential bulletins. The authors do not deal with 
Nazi organizations in the U.S.A. 

The first part of the book is less satisfactory. 
It treats of the general principles of the Nazi 
program and tactics, but fails to satisfy because 
it is impossible indeed to deal exhaustively with 


such a complex problem in the 62 pages alloted. 
If the problem of “The Elite Class” had to be 
dealt with on less than one page, how could it 
help but be garbled? 

On the whole the basic defect of the publication 
is that its aims are too comprehensive. The litera+ 
ture on Nazism is already very large. Yet, the 
main deficiency of this literature is that it lacks 
systematic and exhaustive review of all the basic 
groups of problems connected with Nazism. The 
State Department has fully realized the type of 
publication that is meeded. However, it should 
have restricted the theme, put it into a narrower 
frame and then treated it exhaustively. 

* * ei 
dee attention of the State Department’s 
publication is focused upon the aims and 

the character of Nazi activities outside of 
Germany and upon the description of the 
organizations created for the development of 
these activities. This is a highly important 
theme which has, not yet been fully explored. 
This is the theme upon which all the attention 
should have been concentrated and which 
should have been thoroughly examined. How- 
ever, the publication in question falls short 
of achieving this. Apparently, in trying to 
include all the contiguous problems the 
authors were unable to elucidate fully the 
special problem we have mentioned. 

Aside from the official Nazi party organizations 
the publication deals only with two others—the 
League for Germandom in Foreign Countries and 
the German Foreign Institute at Stuttgart. Cer- 
tainly, these organizations are extremely import- 
ant. However, they are not the only ones to play 
a big role in the general scheme of Nazi activities 
abroad. It is strange indeed that such organiza- 
tions as the “Fichte-Bund” or the “Welt-Dienst” 
of Colonel Fleischhauer at Erfurt were omitted. 
The latter organization maintained wide connec- 
tions in the U.S.A. It published a bulletin in 
English. It had its own conventions which were 
attended by delegates from the U.S.A. and other 
countries. 

In this connection, a general question arises. 
The basic shortcoming of the literature about 
Nazism is the lack of special research mon- 
ographs. Individual authors are unable to per- 
form such work. Only institutions of scientific 
research where adequate staffs are working in 
common can undertake such a task. By its pub- 
lication, the State Department has proved that 
it realized the necessity of filling in this gap. 
Work in this direction must be systematically 
continued. It is desirable that the publication we 
are reviewing should not remain an isolated: at- 
tempt in this field, It should become a prelude 
to a series of monographs exploring the various 
forms of totalitarianism from various viewpoints. 


What a Poet Remembers 


By PAUL GOODMAN: 
GENESIS. By Delmore Schwartz. New Divrec- 
tions Press. 206 pages. $2.00, 

T is difficult to review this combination of 
ineptitude and earnestness. On the one hand, 

a calamitous lack of language, inaccurate learn- 
ing, total want of plasticity, climax, or humor, 
and merely general or even second-hand obser- 
vation of lite and nature; nothing epigrammatic, 
nothing ironic, scarcely anything beautiful—and 
all this for 200 pages with the threat of two 
volumes more! On the other hand, a deep ab- 
sorption in his autobiographical story and an 
unfailing energy of a kind of ideas. Those who 
have admired this poet’s other works will prob- 
ably scoff at this one, but this is their mistake; 
for in Genesis, Schwartz has realized in a far 
purer form than hitherto, and at much greater 
length, the peculiar value that has made him 
significant to a certain class of academic readers. 
Precisely his defects and virtues are necessary 
for this value to emerge; and if in its pure form 
the combination is depressing, it behooves these 
academic admirers to turn not against their poet, 
who has not deceived them, but against them 
selves. Here I shall only make a few remarks 
on the structure of the poem, and try to show 
that this abstract structure itself is an analysis 


of the agademic class referred to. 

In structure, the work is a biographical] sketch 
of childhood in prose, interspersed about every 
page with a page of blank verse reflections on 
the narrative. The prose is mostly a simple 
chronological account of events selected as forma- 
tive of the poet’s character; the causes and 
effects in the story, as well as its feeling, are 
reserved for the verses which are spoken, as the 
preface explains, by “a chorus of commentators 
like the chorus in Greek drama.” We have, then, 
a prose narrative and a verse gloss. 

But the poetic effect of this seemingly inno- 
cent device, as we bump along from page to 
page, is disastrous. Just what should give 
variety and nervousness to prose is its structure 
instead we here have a 
factitious prose-rhythm created by counting and 
scissors. The poems, on the other hand, instead 


of causes and ideas; 


of being vivid presentations, are heavy with 
talk about something else, (This is the “chorus 
as commentator.” In Greek drama there is, of 
course, no such thins choruses do not com- 
ment, but either act * dance ant y 

poems.) But more important, the chief sequence: 
in the work is the biographical sequence of the 


prose; yet in this nature the case, what de- 
mands most time and attention always the 


verse; and thus Is set up an intolerable desire 


4 ) + y + 
to skip the interpolations on 
I ‘ » gloss, 


the sequence, 


however, is the invidious dis- 


Worst 
tinction establi d between the ordinary causes 
of behavior the prose narrative, 
as “Jack left times with the in- 
tention of remorse over- 
took * and the 


full-d1 ctions, 


Id, 


EVERTHELESS—and this is my chief point 
—jt is precisely these errors, this error 


now raised by literary structure into a principle, 


what explain the poet’s appeal to a class of 


academic readers. I mean those academic per- 
sons who have so steeped themselves in the new 
and the neo-antique learning, and have so re- 
stricted their lives to academic contacts and 
contexts that they can no longer grasp the 
relation of what they know and teach to their 
ordinary vulgar experience. Schwartz re-estab- 
lishes the contact for them: he brings the tra- 
dition of western culture to bear on one’s own 
faits divers; learning is no longer empty, life is 
no longer insignificant. He is especially service- 
able to those who felt frustrated and small and, 
though they found the world of Great Books, 
still have been unable to find themselves; but 
the poet now gives them a formula, ... But 
unfortunately, true insight and deep experience 
are not originally separated in this way; and 
once verbal learning and trivial passive ex- 
perience have been so separated, they cannot 
be brought Schwartz’s 
experiences are stock-situations and his expla- 
nations are abstractions inaccurately applied. 
Seeing themselves in the stock-situations, his 
audience—really quite ignorant people—plume 
themselves on having had rich experiences. 


together a posteriori. 


This is harsh. But it is not Schwartz or his 
poem that is to be condemned. On the contrary, 
everywhere throughout Genesis there is the gen 
uine earnestness of a young man ill-equipped 
and over-equipped struggling with a_ self 
analysis when all his data are nothing but what 
his repressions and ambitions allow him to re- 
member; nowhere able to tap a _ spontaneous 
impulse, and relapsing into gloom, But it is 
the readers, exploiters, and encouragers of this 
academic exercise—desperate for the poet, 
heart’s-ease for themselves—who can now be 
ashamed of what they are, especially if they 
are also teachers. 
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T. S. Eliot 


_ So here I am, in the middle way, having 

had twenty years— 

Twenty years largely wasted, the years of 
Ventre deux guerres— 

Trying to learn to use words, and every 
attempt 

Is a wholly new start, and a different kind 
of failure 

Because one has only learnt to get the 
better of words 

For the thing one no longer has to say, 
or the way in which 

One is no longer disposed to say it. And 
so each venture 

Is a new beginning, a raid on the inarticulate 

With shabby equipment always deteriorating 

In the general mess of imprecision of feeling, 

Undisciplined squads of emotion. And what 
there is to conquer 

By strength and submission, has already 
been discovered 

Once or twice, or several times, by men 
whom. one cannot hope 

lo emulate—but there is no competition— 

There is only the fight to recover what has 
been lost 

And found and lost again and again: and 
now, under conditions 

That seem unpropitious. But perhaps neither 
gain nor loss. 

For us, there is only the trying. The rest 
is not our business. 

[From “East Coker,” in T. S. Eliot’s Four 
Quartets. Harcourt, Brace $2.00.] 
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Juside and Out 


By MATTHEW LOW 


Crash in the Networks:—Picking up the uNAMerican way, the 
National Association of Broadcasters has adopted a new code 
ruling that shapes up as a bar against all labor programs! .. - 
Labor programs were called “controversial” by the recent Chicago 
convention—and the labor press has already opened fire on it, 
and the matter will be taken before the FCC and Congress. ... 
The CIO News has a long editorial blast against the Broadcasters 
in current issue which is worth noting—“This association of the big 
business interests that control the air has long arrogated to itseif 
the authority to say how much free radio speech the American 
people may enjoy... .” La- 
bor, you see, may now be 
“given” radio time, but it 
cannot “buy” any! ... “If 
you have soap, cereal or 
candy-bars to sell, you buy 
all the time you like; and 
the public can’t get enter- 
tainment or news without 
being plagued with unwanted 
commercial solicitations. But 
labor, representing millions, 
ean’t buy time to bring its 
message to the public. Radio 
broadcasting is supposed to 
be operated in the public in- 
terest. How much longer ean 
we tolerate such denials of 
free speech by business dictators, who want to coniroi the air for 
their private interest and without regard to the rights of America’s 
working population?”. . . 
M’ Life in a Movie House:—We’ve just about stumbled out of 
the dark in this submission to Moscow business, but back 
down the aisle we go—For Whom the Bell Tolls is coming. .. . 
Some time back, readers will recall, we got into a little squabble 
with Paramount over the political editing of HemingwWay’s anti- 
Franco novel. Would seem to us that Hollywood, after the 
Mission bull, owes the American people at least a dozen honest 
pro-democratic films. Well, latest report has it that the movie 
“does not contain any troublesome political significance’—which, 
we say, is just too bad, for if an anti-Fascist picture isn’t “trouble- 
some,” it’s nothing. Anyway, Catholic Church authorities are 
upset, and you might keep an eye on their campaign, for the 
issue is not a mere “church-religious” one. Only last month, 
Monsgr. John A. Ryan, who has such a reputation for domestic 
liberalism, re-asserted his support of Francisco Franco, and in- 
sisted that he would still aid in the destruction of the Spanish 
Republic, if he had to go through 1936-39 again! So watch for 
the fireworks. By the way, the Legion of Decency has put a 
ban on the new Lady of Burlesque movie. It contains, the Legion 
says, “double-meaning lines, salacious dances and situations, and 
indecent costumes.” As per schedule, after the Legion ban, the 
movie hcuses have been packed. 


Cry in the Wilderness:—That full-page ad in theTimes the 

other day (Corliss Lamont’s petition for “U. S.-Soviet amity,” 
denouncing “Erlich-Alter troublemakers,” signed by people like 
Thomas Mann, Upton Sinclair, Van Wyck Brooks among others) 
italicized for us what is really distressing about the movements of 
our politicos. ... It is this business of making national absolutes. 
The people are identified with the State, native lands are confused 
with governments and regimes which range from the technically 
representative to the tyrannical. ... Take this Hate-the-German- 
People-Every-Last-One of Them campaign (still being pushed by 
Clifton Fadiman and Rex Stout). What it implies is that the Hit- 
lerite Administration is, of all things, the most representative 
state in the history of the world!—expressing as it does every 
wish, will and neurosis of the governed. ... This making of abso- 
lutes is not confined to our enemies. Say a few words of criticism 
against Churchill, and right-wingers make you out to be “anti- 
svitish.” Disagree a bit with Gandhi or Nehru, and left-wingers 
make you out to be “anti-Indian.” 

And the worst hypocrisy of all, object to blunders, deceits, 
and/or crimes of the Stalin regime—and you become “anti- 
Russian”. ... I submit that there have been more genuine 
friends of the Russian people in the ranks of anti-Stalinist 
critics—who alone are consistent defenders of the democratic 
ideology—than can be found in committee-loads of these “pro- 
Soviet” glad-handers. All the local heroism, the simple devotion 
of common people is accredited to narrow cliques of bureau- 
crats and cynical officials. That, it seems to me, is the worst, 
the grossest offense to the Russian people. And what this col- 
umn would like to see is a committee to beat all those other 
false-voiced, hypocritical “Soviet” committees. ... To be called, 
perhaps, Friends of the Russian People ... and to get into 
educational work immediately. .. . 


Comnic Roundup:—From the Daily Worker last week, on “Mis- 
sion to Moscow”’—“It should be shown in every private home 

in the United States and every citizen should be tied to a chair 
with rope to see it three times a week, it is so important.” Write 
your own editorial. ... What’s new with the NMU ?—Joe Curran 
has said that if Harry Bridges is deported, no union ship would 
carry him! And a resolution recently passed demands that all 
shipping (except aid to the Soviets) be converted immediately to 
carrying armaments for the “2nd front.” And if that’s not enough, 
the NMU’s “labor” classes use as a texthook—Earl Browder’s 
“Victory and After’. ... Arthur Upham Pope, whose answer to 
Dewey-LaFollette was printed in Sunday’s Times (and then re- 
printed serially in the Daily Worker), is a curious fellow-traveler. 
Pope heads the Iranian Art Institute, which needs official support. 
In 1937, its international conference was held in Moscow—and 
Pope has been a shining light of tl mlin Set since. In 1932, 
it was held in London—and Pope then was a leading pro-British, 
D) week :—The 

Commie press has been shout blue-murder at the Counts- 
Childs suggestion that Moscow liquidate the Comintern and the 
C.P. here. One frantic editorial pr 4d that what was being 
(imagine!) was—int ic power in 

the internal 


anti-Soviet spokesman! w-raiser for 


advocated 


political 
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Food Parley 
Portrait of an 


Under-Fed World 


By T. SWANN HARDING 


“NURING the last generation or two we have been trying to adapt a 
a relatively inelastic Price-and-Profit system to make it act 
‘as a receptacle for the enormous material wealth created for us by 
scientific and technological progress. This has been true in both 
.agriculture and industry. 

* By 1929 this effort failed miserably and since then we have 
done something to adjust our social and economic syst so that 
we could utilize for constructive ends more of the wealth goods 
and: commodities science enabled us to create than heretofore. 

In all periods of world history, except the present and the recent 
past, a miserable standard of living would have been provided for 
all if men had ‘taken everything they were capable of producing 
and divided it evenly among all who were alive. But if, at the end 
of the Great Global War, we produce all we can and divide all that 
ean be produced equitably among all who are alive in the entire 
world, a very good standard of living will be possible universally. 

That is what science and technology have enabled us to do. 

If we do it, this will be the most important material thing 

that has happened to the human race so far. If we do not do 

it, we cannot regard the war as really won. In the free world 
of tomorrow we must dare to permit our farm and industrial 
plants to run at capacity, with full employment, while we 
devise methods of fairly distributing the products to all. 
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OOD will bulk large among these commodities and, at no time 

in history, has the world produced enough food to give all its 
inhabitants an adequate diet. 

The report of the Mixed Committee on the Problems of Nutri- 
tion, established by the League’of Nations, issued August 14, 193 
was a melancholy commentary on a world which has made great 
advances in medicine, sanitation, and nutrition science, but had 
dismally failed widely to apply the results practically. This com- 
mittee wads created in 1935. It defined an adequate diet as one 
which contained sufficient energy and protective foods to enable 
individuals to maintain health. 

With this yardstick, it measured the diets of the world and 
found them universally wanting. 

There was widespread malnutrition even in the most en- 
lightened and advanced nations with the highest living stand- 
ards—the United States, the United Kingdom, and Sweden, 
for instance. Conditions were much worse in eastern and 
central than in western Europe. Asiaties, Africans, and most 
South Americans and colonial natives simply did not know 
what it was regularly to have enough to eat. 

Progress had been made in laboratories. Nutrition scientists 
knew a very great deal. But, among the general public, poverty 

and ignorance of sound 

nutrition principles 

(/, a abounded. Income and 

Qe food prices were closely 

2 correlated, and they 

v4 directly affected food 

purchases and the nu- 

tritive status of peo- 

ples. In the United 

a Kingdom, only the top 

: 10 per cent really ate 

well. Below the top-income 20 per cent diets deviated widely 
from adequacy. 

In May, 1941, our own National Nutrition Conference for De- 
fense gave substantial proof that our experts were not incorrect 
in asserting for so long that more than a third of our people were 
undernourished. Something over 40 per cent of our draftees had 
then been rejected for physical reasons, and about a third of these 
rejections were attributable to faulty nutrition. 

In 1942, at least two-thirds of the world’s people were on 
inadequate diets. It was well enough to talk of Asiaties living on 
a handful of rice a day, but they did that from necessity, not from 
choice. These small men averaged: only about 2,600 calories daily, 
and derived at least 80 per cent of them from cereals, indicating 
great dependence on biologically inferior proteins. 
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ETTER-FED people in the United States, the United Kingdom, 
New Zealand, and Australia had from 3,500 to 4,000 calories 
daily and derived only 30 to 40 per cent of them from cereals. 
But, to be fully fed, the world then required a 100% expansion 
in output of meat, poultry, and fish; a 125% increase in vegetable 
oils, and increases of 300% in fruits and vegetables, and 50% 
in cereals. : 

Though Asiatics spent 85 per cent of their incomes on food, 
at least three-quarters of them had diets far below what we 
would call a standard of decency. In most of Africa and the islands 
of the Pacific, animal proteins were all but unattainable luxuries. 
In China there never had been enough food. Properly to feed 
itself, the United Kingdom required 125% more fruit, 87% more 
vegetables, 80% more milk, 55% more eggs, and 30% more meat. 
A world of such gross inequalities should not be stabilized. 

Speaking before the National Grange in 1941, Henry Mor- 
genthau said: “We decided eight years ago that every citizen 
should have protection against unemployment, or old age, or 
disability. We found that it was not fair and that it did not pay 
us as a nation to leave millions of our people at the mercy of 
economic cycles over which they had no control. A fuil diet for 
all would merely carry the process a step further. If our people 
and other people are to be guaranteed a minimum standard of 
nutrition, which I believe is their right, then we, in this country, 
will have to produce the food that will make that standard possible.” 

Mr. Morgenthau went on that “we must recognize the citizen’s 
right to have a minimum standard of food with which he can live 
the life of a free man.” Geoffrey Crowther, editor of the London 
Economist, has written: “The citizen of a democracy should be 


guaranteed, as of right, enough food to maintain him in health. 
He should be assured of a minimum standard of shelter, clothing, 
and fuel.” These things, he declared, constituted the “essential 


economic substance of a decent life. 


paky WALLACE was abused mercilessly by some for once 








casually remarking that we were fighting this war to guar- 
antee to every person in the world his right to a quart of milk a 
day. Yet that sentiment was scientifically sound. Freedom from 
want is the fundamental freedom. If men are undernourished, 
they are fearful, as lack of certain protective foods produces fear 
and fatigue as well; if in want, they care little about freedom of 
expression or oi religic . The world can progress as it should 
only if all of its inhabitant tart from a platform of efficiency 


based upon sound diet. 

A world half starved and half fairly well fed, but in which 
only a top 10 per cent is really well fed, is an anachronism in 
this age of advanced technology. Men cannot achieve what 
they should or even maintain world peace and build democ- 
racy, so long as so many must start from near starvation in 
striving to get ahead. The basic needs—food, shelter, clothing, 
education, and medical care—must be met as our global social 
obligation, if the ideal of democracy is to be realized in the 
post-war world. 


WEVD Presents "Win the Eldrids will enact a husband 
Peace" Radio Rally Broadcast nd wife role in a dialogue writ- 
From New York Times Halli, = ‘© _ for this occasion by Howard 
Sunday, May 23 : 7 , e pr gra n will . oo me 
U.S. Senator Carl A. Hatch of Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Rex Stout, 
New Mexico and Herbert Agar, Dr Har? D Gideonse, Dean 
Specia] Assistant to Ambassad Vi C.G rsleeve and Dr. 
Winant, will be e principal Will \ 
speakers at a “Win the Peace” Eileen Fa l, soprano, will be 
Radio fal y; broa S < r Sta the y ¢ Y 4 +} rally She 
tion WEVD from the New York will 1 anied by Vera 
Times Hall, Sunday, May 23, Brodsky, concert pianist. The mu- 
from 9 to 10:30 p. m 1 program will inelude the 


Fredric March and Florence Harlem Y.M.C.A. mixed chorus, 





The Sickness of Coal 





The Case for Public Ownership of Mines | 


By HARRY W. LAIDLER 

N May 1, 1943, “to assure production of coal necessary 

to win the war,” President Roosevelt directed Secre- 

tary Ickes to take over the bituminous coal mines of the 
country. 

This order was issued with one object in mind, that of 
preventing the bitter controversy over wages from result- 
ing in widespread and prolonged stoppage of coal produc- 
tion in the midst of war. 

The present controversy has shed a flood of light 
not only on the tragic plight of the mines, but on the 
continuous sickness of the bituminous coal industry, 
an industry which has been ailing for many decades 
past. It raises again the question, “‘Why should this 
industry and this tremendously valuable natural re- 
source be left in the hands of private owners, to be 
wastefully exploited to the detriment of miners, con- 
sumers and the general public? Why should not the 
nation take over the mines, not temporarily and parti- 
ally as an emergency measure, but permanently, with 
the view of running them in an efficient, democratic 
manner for the common good?” 

The arguments for public ownership and democratic 
operation of the bituminous coal mines are overwhelming. 

Public ownership and democratic administration of the 
country’s soft coal mines could be depended upon to 
eliminate the ruthless wastage of a valuable natural re- 
source—a resource which, in the present crisis, is bound 
up so intimately with the winning of the war. 

Practically every student of the soft coal industry 
during the past few decades has thoroughly agreed that 
the nearly 1500 bituminous coal companies operating the 
10,000 to 15,000 mines in the two dozen of the states of 
the union have wantonly wasted these valuable resources 
needed to turn the wheels of industry, to heat and, in- 
directly, to light our homes. 

In Western Europe we are told before the second 
World War that the average loss of coal in the beds 
then worked was from 5 to 10 per cent. In the United 


States, under the inefficient operation of the mining 

properties, on the other hand, the average loss, ac- 

cording to the careful investigations of the United 

States Bureau of Mines, was 35 per cent! Of this loss 

about 20 per cent, it was estimated, could have been 

avoided if the best known standards of efficiency had 
been used in all mines. 

“This means,” declared the National Resources Planning 
Board’s report, “that the avoidable loss amounted to 150 
million tons a year, left behind under conditions that 
virtually prevent its being recovered.” In the thirties, 
that was coal enough to supply the entire requirements of 
the German Reich. In terms of energy it was equivalent 
to twice the production of natural gas in the United 
States! 

During the ten year period from the early twenties to 
the early thirties, nearly five thousand mines were shut 
down or abandoned. Exhaustion of coal accounted for but 
a small part of these shut-downs. The very best and the 
very cheapest coal had often been mined, and then the 
mines were shut down under conditions which made it 
impossible ever to recover the coal left therein. ‘The 
quantity of coal lost in these old workings through col- 
lapse of roof, crushing of pillars and stumps or through 
permanent isolation of odd acreages of unmined coal,” 
declared the N.R.P.B., “is unknown, “but must certainly 
run into hundreds of millions of tons.” 

Bs * * 
“IN the United States,” continues the National Resources 

Planning Board, “we are prone to ignore the loss in 
mining because coal seems so abundant, but the facts are 
that, while our reserves of lignite and low-grade bitumin- 
ous coal are indeed enormous, we are exhausting our best 
bituminous coals at a rate that makes their conservation 
a serious national problem... .. Their depletion will handi- 
cap not only steel itself but all industries depending on 
steel.” ‘Under private control, the owners have shown 
little concern with how future generations might fare; 
their concern has been merely with their own immediate 
profits and losses. 





Under private control, not only has coal been mined 
and left unmined in a tragically wasteful fashion, but it 
has been impossible to plan the mine operation in any 
sane and sensible manner. A private company comes in 
possession of a coal property. Too many mines may be 
already in full or partial operation. But the opening of 
another mine, though insane from a national point of 
view, might promise to pay a profit to the newcomer in 
the mining industry. A new mine is opened at consider- 
able expense. Men and their families are brought from 
other fields. Mining begins. The mine is run. part time. 
Costs are high, competition bitter, wages low, employment 
limited, and, in the end, the company may have to close 
the mine. 

In the early thirties, the capacity of mines in the United 
States was more than double their production. The mines 
of the country stood idle over a third of each year, and, 
in many instances, for a much longer period. 

Private operation of mines has meant miserable 
working and living conditions on the part of the 
miner. In a number of industries technological im- 
provements, with their accompanying increased pro- 
ductivity, have meant much higher living standards. 
Not so with the miners. A Brookings Institution study 
of a few years ago estimated that, while productivity 
per miner increased from 1923 to 1938 by 89 per cent, 
the hourly wages of miners increased by less than 
2 per cent, while their weekly wages actually de- 
creased by 30 per cent! 

Prior to the present war emergency, the miners aver- 
aged about 182 working days a year. The wage rate of 
$7 a day thus meant a very modest income of less than 
$25 a week. From this had to be deducted a considerable 
amount for equipment, dues, etc. After the war, the 
number of days worked increased a good deal, although 
the miners claimed that less than 60 per cent had been 
operating on the six day-week. The five day-week 
yielded them about $35. 

It is unnecessary to describe here in detail other phases 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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New Deal Is Key Issue of 1944 Election 


By DAVID DUBINSKY 

President, International Ladies Ps. ee Workers Union 

MONG the gratifying results of the last campaign two 

things stand out. First that no party has a mortgage 

on our allegiance and policies, and second that no individ- 

ual leader or set of leaders carry our votes tucked away 
in their vest pockets. 

The New Deal, to us, is not the property of the Demo- 
cratic Party or the occasional war paint of some Repub- 
lican politicians. To us the New Deal is the practical ex- 
pression of the age-old dream of militant, aggressive 
democracy and social justice as opposed to social reaction. 
Still, while we adhere to the New Deal and line up our 
full strength behind it, we have always reserved to our- 
selves the right to criticize and disagree whenever we 
thought that it was deviating from its rightful course. 

We are proud of the contributions we have made to 
the New Deal since 1936. Twice in the past six years 
we helped to carry our State for Presdient Roosevelt and 
for Governor Lehman, and we helped in two elections to 
reelect Mayor LaGuardia on a platform of sound munici- 
pal government, besides aiding in the election of a number 
of liberal and progressive legislators and judges. 

When in 1942, however, the leaders of the Democratic 
Party nominated a candidate for governor whcese loyalty 
to the New Deal we had reason to doubt, the ALP boldly 
asserted its independence and entered the campaign with 
its own candidate. 

We ought to be grateful to the Communists who, while 
still eqntinuing the Trojan horse tactics in our party, 
had a candidate of their own in the last campaign, were 
not able to poll enough votes to get them on the ballot in 
New York State. That, incidentally, also exposed their 
weakness and proved that they represent more noise than 
substance once they are compelled to face the American 
voters on their own. 

But our last campaign has won for us more than votes. 
Thanks to the constructive campaigning of Dean Alfange, 
and the untiring devotion and loyalty of the army of 
active workers which surrounded him and worked with 
him in every county and borough, our prestige and our 
position have risen immeasurably during and since the 
last campaign. 

* k 
ESPITE the fact that it is a long way to the nomina- 
tion of candidates, many political medicine men, es- 
pecially on the Republican side, are already worrying 
themselves sick trying to learn who will not be the next 
presidential candidate. They are raising the fourth term 
issue as a bugaboo for the coming presidential campaign. 

The Republicans apparently believe that they have 
scored such a fine success ‘in 1940 with the third-term 
issue that they would attempt to stage a comeback in 


1944 on the issue of a fourth term. So, instead of con- 
centrating on domestic, economic and political issues and 
post-war and international programs, they are planning 


to scare the American voters in advance against the pos- 
sibility of the President’s renomination. 

I cannot speak for the ALP, but, in my judgment, 
the fourth term involves no principle, nor is it a true 
issue to the men and women who constitute our party. 
As I see it, the dominant issue in the coming cam- 
paign will again be the New Deal against the old— 
the issues of progress, liberalism and international 
cooperation against reaction, selfish interests and 
monopolized wealth. 

This political progress alone, as I see it, does not fully 
symbolize the ALP and all it stands for. In the présent 
world crisis, the ALP signifies to us all that is genuinely 
true in American democracy and free from every tctali- 
tarian and anti-democratic influence . Last week, the world 


















recorded the tenth anniversary of a tragic event which 
embodies the ugliest and most barbaric feature of Fascism. 
It was the anniversary of the burning of books wn the 

This book burning, in my mind, represents the essence 
of Fascism, the entire philosophy of repression of the 
individual, the enslaving of the human soul. And against 
this ugliest manifestation of totalitarianism, against this 
book burning in every form, we in the American Labor 
Party are associated to resist and fight to the utmost. 

Fortunately, our own home-bred totalitarians have 
neither the force, the number, nor the influence to 
burn the books of their opponents in order to sup- 
press free thought and to silence the free word. But 
when they attempt, by abuse and slander, to muzzle 
the American right of free men to protect and criti- 
cize, they attempt to introduce the same spirit of 
book-burning which has forever disgraced Nazi Ger- 
many; when they attempt to suppress the publication 
of a book like Mark Aldanov’s “Fifth Seai” because 
it treads on some of their tender toes, they are trying 
to introduce book-burning in America. 

Tolerance as against book-burning; freedom of speech 
and thought as against book-burning; the right of free 
organization and assembly as against the spirit of book- 
burning—these are our proudest spiritual safeguards. 





HE annual dinner of the 

American Labor Party, held 
last Sunday, brought nation- 
wide attention, for the ALP in 
this state holds the balance 
of power, and the tantalizing 
threat of a Labor Party in 
ther states is throwing a scare 
into the old line politicos of 
both parties. 

Vice-President Wallace, at 
the dinner, outlined the gov- 


ernment’s ideas in combatting 





a post-war depression. Mayor 
LaGuardia warned that con- 
servative elements in both majer parties were deter- 


mined to scuttle the New Deal and that labo would 
have to organize politically in many states. 
[We print here two other addresses made at the 


dinner, one by David Dubinsky, President of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers Union, the 
other, following below, the opening remarks by Sam- 


uel Shore, chairman of the Dinner and Vice-President 
of the ILGWU.—Editor’s Note.] 

By SAMUEL SHORE 

Only a_few months ago the war news was grim 


and gloomy. Today our heroic soldiers and those of 








allies have swept Tunisia and cleared the 

= in life line. The myth of the invincible 
= lies buried in the sands of Africa. 

American Labor Party know that the 

= battle for Tunisia began years ago here at home. We 

= may well look bac a feeling of humble pride 

that one important reason for the birth of the ALP 

= was to strengthen the hands of the man who saw the 

= grave menace of the Nazis across the ocean, and 

created a foreigy policy to prepare our country for 


total war and total victory. 

We fought with all our might against isolationism. 
We were sure then that the man in the White House 
was seeing straight in his foreign policy. We showed 


our faith when others picketed the White House. We 


Happily, even such a falsified and distorted film as “Mis- 
sion to Moscow,” can be freely shown in America, and we 
would be among the first to condemn as book burning any 
attempt to interfere with its showing. But you just try 
and imagine a similar film, as “Mission to Washington” 
being permitted to run in any totalitarian country! 

We have achieved some very substantial results in our 
party, but our job is far from complete. The enemies of 
labor, the enemies of the common people have not been 
idle during these years. They have grown in power and 
boldness; they not only preach the smashing of the New 
Deal, they are brazenly introducing measures in Congress 
and in numerous State legislatures to take the heart and 
substance out of the labor and liberal laws. 

We have a job to do, an important historic job in our 
State. First and foremost, we have got to do everything 
in our power; we have to give our utmost and our all, 
on the basis of unconditional surrender of our enemies, 
and to the assurance of a true and lasting democratic 
peace. Our second objective is: to make this peace doubly 
safe in our land, we must remain steadfastly, untiringly 
on guard to defend the New Deal against its enemies and 
traducers, against the would-be book burners, from the 
totalitarian right as ~vell as from the totalitarian left in 
our country. 
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showed our faith when others assailed his policies and 
his motives. We showed our faith when clouds hung 
black on the horizon. And tonight, when victory is 
on the march, we reaffirm our faith in our Commander- 
in-Chief, Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

The isolationists who were blind to the sinister de- 
signs of Nazi tyranny endangered the freedom and 
security of the country before the war. Today many 
of them are engaged in a vicious anti-Labor conspiracy 
that is the gravest single threat to our war effort. 
They are endeavoring to drive a wedge between the 
on the battle- 
front. The ALP will play its part in destroying that 
conspiracy. 








soldiers of production and the soldiers 


In our party, representatives of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the CIO, the Railroad Brotherhoods, 
ont one front. Now, 
more than ever, do we need such unity in the entire 
Labor movement. 








are guided by one policy and pre 


























The attack on Labor is part of a concerted drive 
to smash the New Deal. It is part of an offensive by 
reactionaries, ly trying to get into the saddle 
to control our the war. To us the New Deal 
is more than ;: hy of government. It is a 
living, growing force. We fought for it in the past. 
We shall fight to preserve it for the future. 

We are fortunate that our ty has come of age 
in this period of great challer It was born, and 
grew, because the democracy that is the very heart 
of America called for it—needed it. Hundreds of thou- 
unds of workers, liberals) working farmers, small 
business me and profe al men have their polit- 
ical voice in the Ame zabor Party. The Amer- 
ican Labor Party is the party of all who can exercise 
their own political jJudagment wno n be construct- 
ive, independent, critical, and free. Those who have 
pawned their freedom of thought and action, those 
who are the tools of a party line ose have no place 
in the American Labor Party. 

We have grown strong in the state. We ean face 


the future with confidence. Today we are the balance 
of power. The next step is to power itsel?. 
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Meaning of Reciprocal Trade Pacts—‘The Test of Our Intentions’ 


mmm A NEW ALLIANCE uy yyy, unynnnnneitnntnusn ttt 


Big Business.and Communists 


ETT By FREDA UTLEY illite 





‘ 
{James Burnham, in his article in The New 
Leader of April 17, raised a question which 
must have puzzled many people: What is be- 
hind the apotheosis of Stalin and his regime 
by the Luce publications and by other Re- 
publicans and conservatives who follow the 
Willkie lead? The following article may sug- 
gest a possible explanation.—F. U.] 
Xv 





N the old medieval legends the Devil, when 

he tempted a man, never appeared twice in 
the same disguise. For man learns something 
by experience, his difficulty being that he is 
continually subject to new, or seemingly new, 
trials and temptations. It has accordingly not 
been likely that American Big Business would 
succumb to the same temptation as the German 
capitalists who backed the Nazis under the illu- 
sion that Hitler would be their tool, only to 
find that precisely the reverse was to be the 
case after the Nazis came to power. They had 
hoped to use the Nazi Party to maintain their 
power, wealth, and privileges after they have 
jointly destroyed democracy in Germany. In- 
stead, “finance capital’ found itself as much the 
slave of the Nazi Party state as everyone else. 

Today in the United States no sane capitalist 
would support the enemies of his country, nor 
would he be likely to fall for native Fascist 
propaganda after witnessing what happened to 
his class in Germany. But it is hard to resist 
the conclusion that certain capitalist elements 
in the United States, backed by a section of the 
press, consciously or unconsciously, are today 
giving aid and comfort to the Communists in 
America. This would, of course, not be possible 
had not the American Communist Party, ever 
since Germany attacked Russia, become the 
ultra-patriotic party, and had it not endeavored 
with some success to pose as the standard bearer 
of American Republican tradition. Earl Browder, 
in his Lincoln Day speech, assumed the mantle 
of the Founding Fathers of the United States, 
and assured us that anyone who thinks that the 
Communist Party is a revolutionary party is a 
child believing in “ghosts and witches.” 

The Daily Worker, New Masses, In Fact, and 
all the camouflaged organs of the Communists, 
now claim that the Communists are democrats. 
They are not satisfied by all-out aid to the 
Soviet Union against Germany, but insist that 
the Communists here should share in the glory 
of the Russian people’s heroism. Accordingly 
they denounce anyone who criticises or opposes 
the Communists as an agent or a dupe of Hitler. 

No one who at any time has had close contact 
with the Communist Party or who knows its 
past history, is taken in by its new democratic 
patriotic disguise. Even the pre-Stalin-Hitler 
Pact liberal fellow travellers are for the most 
part wary of the Communists today, although 
some of them have returned since June 22, 1941. 
But certain Big Business elements or financiers, 
coupon clippers, politician of the Right and 
respectable newspaper publishers, knowing little 
or nothing about the Communists or Commun- 
ism, have apparently fallen for the Party line, 
as presented to them by journalists and authors 
who know just what kind of sauce will disguise 
its real flavor. 

The industrialists as a whole being better 
informed and having had bitter experience of 
Communist sabotage of the war: effort before 
the Russo-German war, have remained aloof or 
hostile to Communist propaganda. But many a 
“tired business man” who would recognize the 
Devil at once if he came garbed as a Fascist, 
is completely taken in when the Prince of Dark- 
ness comes like a beautiful woman dressed in 
the Star and Stripes, and mouthing democratic 
slogans and patriotic appeals. 


ODAY it is neither the workers nor the 

“petty bourgeois intellectuals”, but the rep- 
resentatives of finance capital and the “capital- 
ist press” who have become the main objectives 
of Communist propaganda. Men like Wendell 
Willkie, Thomas Lamont, and Joe Davies, and 
perhaps also Henry Luce himself, fall for this 
propaganda because they have never been in- 
noculated against it. They have never been in- 
oculated for the simple reason that they have 
lived in a world far removed from the struggles 
of the “common man” about whom we hear so 
much nowadays from unexpected quarters. 

Years ago Eugene Lyons wrote an article 
entitled “Moscow Likes Millionaires,” showing 
how wise the United States Government was to 
send Joe Davies to Russia. For, said Lyons, the 
oppression and misery of the masses in Russia, 
which had revolted a democrat like William 
Bullitt, might be expected to pass unnoticed 
by a very rich man, or be regarded by him as 
part of the natural order of society. 

It may be, however, that some of the former 
so-called reactionaries, or conservatives, who 
now support any and every claim made by the 
Soviet Union, who glorify the Stalinist regime 
and try to convince the American people that 
Russia is very much like the United States, 
imagine that they are using the Communists 
not versa. In a word, they may be hoping 
to use the Cormmunist Party as German Big 
Business once hoped to use the Nazi Party. For 
the resemblance between the Nazi Party and 
the American Communist Party is very close. 
30th denounce any insistence on moral issues 
or principles saying that the only thing which 
matters is victory. Anyone who insists on stick- 
ing to democratic principles and declared war 
aims is villified by the American Communists 
as helping Hitler “by creating suspicion in the 
minds of our Russian allies, or as “hampering 
the war effort.” 


vice 


HO would have believed a year or two ago 

that one would find the American 
Communist Party quoting a Herald Tribune 
leading article in its propaganda? Yet this was 
the case when Earl Browder’s Lincoln Day 
speech was reproduced as a full-page advertise- 
ment in fifteen leading newspapers. This edi- 
torial was quoted to prove that “we of the 
United States may ally ourselves with the forces 
of democracy in Europe ONLY on condition 
that we ally ourselves with the Soviet Union.” 
The He rald 7 ; ihune had in fact 
February 11: “How ean the oppressed peoples 
of Europe believe ir democracy if we give them 
the impression that we believe in it so little 
There are 
One is to 


ever 


stated on 


but two choices before the 
democracies. cooperate with Russia 
in rebuilding the world—as there is an excellent 
chance of doing if we believe in the strength of 
our principles and prove it by applying them. 


ourselves ? 


The other is to get involved in intrigues with 
all the reactionary and anti-democratic forces in 
Europe, the only result of which would be to 
alienate the Kremlin.” Thus the Herald Tribune 
equates democracy with Stalinism and in effect 
tells the peoples of Europe that what Hitler 
has always said is true: that there is no alter- 
native for them between Communism and 
Naziism. 

It is also very curious to find the Herald 
Tribune putting forward a line of argument 
about post-war Europe which is practically in- 
distinguishable from that of the isolationists 
prior to Pearl Harbor, and that of the British 
and French appeasers prior to 1939. The French 
appeasers said they did not want to “die for 
Danzig;” the British that German domination 
of Eastern Europe was no concern of theirs; 
while the American isolationists used similarly 
to argue that the United States had no business 
intervening in Europe to protect weak powers 
from domination by the greatest European 
power, Germany. In general they insisted that 
the United States should stick to the Monroe 
doctrine negatively as well as positively. Now 
we have the Herald Tribune, as for instance in 
its editorial of March 24, denouncing those who 
in the name of the Atlantic Charter “assert a 
veto over Russian policies in Eastern Europe 
which we should certainly never grant to Russia 
over our policies in the Carribean,” and warning 
us against any interpretation of the Atlantic 
Charter which might lead to “the entanglement 
of the United States in a hopeless and disas- 
trous attempt to reorganize Europe in opposi- 
tion to its greatest land power.” 

Again, on March 30, the Herald 
seornfully admonished Mr. Bullitt and 
who “wrap themselves in the Atlantic Charter 
and refusé to concede Russia’s right to in- 
corporate the Baltic States, and presumably 
also the half of Poland she took when in allience 
with Germany. Walter Lippmann, for his part, 
reinforces the argument by sweeping statements 
about the fascist nature of the Baltic States, 
and, with ingenious sophistry, writes: “The 
discussion of Russian boundaries in Washington 
was bound to provoke a reaction in Moscow; the 
discussion of American boundaries in Moscow 
would certainly provoke a reaction in Washing- 
ton.” What is this but an argument that our 
professed war aims are a serap of paper, and 
that in reality European affairs are none of 
our business and Western Hemisphere affairs 
none of anybody else’s. Lippmann also serves 
notice in effect on the small nations of Eprope 
that we are unconcerned with their fate, and 
that Russia may extend her “boundaries” as 
far as she likes. 

HE wheel has indeed come full circle. Many 

of those who wanted the United States to 
enter the war against Germany long before 
Pearl Harbor are now telling us not to take the 
Atlantic Charter seriously, while some of the 
ex-isolationists, now, to quote the Herald Tribune 
once more, “weep copiously at the idea that the 
United States should fail to maintain every 
small pretension to sovereignty in Eastern 
Europe.” We have come to expect over night 
changes in the Communist Party line, but it 
is disconcerting to find similar changes of posi- 
tion and principle taking place in non-Com- 
munist circles. The only people who appear 
consistent are those who oppose aggression and 
totalitarian doctrine and _ practice whether 
by friend or foe. 

The New York Times, to its credit, not only 
realizes this, but has stressed the danger of the 
American people being driven back into isola- 
tion by the denial of “the fundamental basis for 

(Continued on seven) 
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Vested Interests Seek 
To Block Vital U. S. 
RoleinPost-WarWorld 


By HARRY D. GIDEONSE 

NY one interested in post-war planning 

may well watch the present debate in Ccn- 

gress on the renewal of our trade agreements 
policy with considerable anxiety. In terms of 
immediate results, the renewal for a fourth 
term of three years of the Trade Agreements 
Act is not a matter of great importance. 

In terms of its interpretation at home 
and abroad, however, as the first rea! test 
of America’s intentions in the post-war 
world, it may well be the determining factor 
in the evaluation of possibilities of suecess 
or failure in the post-war efforts of the 
United Nations. 

The importance of the decision which the 
Congress must make befcre the middle of June 
is perhaps best understood if we try to look 
at it from a Central European angle. Only a 
strong promise of Anglo-American participa- 
tion in world organization will save countries 
like Poland cr Czechoslovakia from a choice 
between Russia or Germany, whatever the out- 
come of the war and whatever its effect on 
the particular ideology or governing group that 
may be dominant. The promise must be strong 
because every one remembers what America 
did last time to the efforts of President Wilson. 

Thus far the world has seen the Atlantic 
Charter affirmed and underwritten by the 
executive branch of the American government 
and it has also noted Article VII of the mas- 
ter lend-lease agreements in which the executive 
branch of our government promises the pro- 
motion of “mutually advantageous economic 
relations” and “the expansion, by appropriate 
international and domestic measures, of pro- 
duction, employment, and the exchange and 
consumption of goods,” including specifically 
“the reducticn of tariffs and trade barriers.” 
The rest of the world remembers what the 
legislative branch of our government did to the 
program of the branch under Pres- 
ident Wilson’s leadership—and the debate on 
the renewal of the trade agreements is there- 
fore regarded as the acid test of our policy. 

Was our heart in it when we said in the 
Atlantic Charter that we intended “to further 
the enjoyment of all states, great or small, 
victor or vanquished, of access, on equal terms, 
to the trade and to the raw materials of the 
world?” Did we really intend to reduce tariffs 
and trade barriers and to eliminate “all forms 
of discriminatory treatment in international 
commerce,” as we said in the lend-lease agree- 
ments? Or was our real intent revealed in 
Senator Taft’s proposal to renew the trade 
agreements until six months after the 
tion of hostilities, in other words to renew them 


executive 


cessa- 


during the war period when normal trade has 
practically ceased to exist and to suspend them 
as soon as the war is over? 

Isn’t it clear, that if we the 
no one anywhere would pay any further atten- 
ticn to anything we“might say about post-war 
Our actions would have spoken 
so much louder than words that no 
would care to listen any further. Such a 
sion on our part would force ccuntries like 
Poland and Czechoslovakia to write off the 
possibility of post-war reconstruction with the 
aid of Anglo-American cooperation. It would 
force them into one-sided negotiations with 
either the Germen or the, Russian neighbor to 
insure sheer survival. 

Economists Unanimous 
) \ ened from political and 


consequences in the field of world politics, 


meant latter, 


reconstruction? 
one 


deci- 


our 


economic 


} 
these 


Courtesy of Progressive. 


CARTOONIST FITZPATRICK LOOKS AT THE HOME FRONT. 


the argument about the renewal of the Cordell 
Hull trade agreements is the customary battle 
of the beneficiaries of tariff privilege to avoid 
the withdrawal of the “protection” which they 
have thus far received. 

Perhaps the single statement that will do 
most to clarify the whole confusing ques- 
tion for the layman is to stress the fact— 
and fact it is—that there is probably no 
other question in the whole field of economic 
policy upon which there is so striking a 
degree of unanimity of opinion among pro- 
fessional students of economics. 

Economists who disagree about balancing the 
budget, farm relief, mcnetary policies, labor 
policies, or the question of monopoly, are all in 
agreement with regard to the wisdom of the 
present Cordell Hull policy. More than fifteen 
hundred members of the American Economic 
Association have recently memcrialized the 
House Committee on Ways and Means in sup- 
port of unqualified renewal of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. They included economists from 
every university in the land, economists from 
trade unions as well as urban banks, from 
farm cooperatiives as well as government de- 
partments. Their statement was in complete 
accord with expert findings regarding the disas- 
trous effects of high tariffs on both exporters 
and importers. 

Tariffs are usually advocated on the ground 
that they promote high standards of living, 
when as a matter of sober historical fact, they 
almost invariably hurt normal trade relations 
in imports as well as exports. The Hull policy 
is simply a careful and systematic effort to 
lower slowly,in one case after another, trade 
barriers at home and abroad. In other words, 
it is an effort to undo the damage done by 
tariff excesses in the pasi. It is an effort to 
correct the restrictive policies of trade promoted 
by high tariffs, by a slow and continuous pres- 
sure towards the reduction of trade barriers 
and the expansion of trade, 

The record that has been made the 
agreements is, of course, a spotty Too 
many other factors play a significant role in 
the development of exports and imports to 
make it fair to say that the Hull policy has 
definitely had such and such effects. At a period, 
for instance, of sharp drought in the United 
States, you would expect increased agricultural 
imports, if the policy as a whole was 


under 


one, 


even i 
designed to promote agricultural exports. 
Obviously,the preparation of other countries 
for war, and the measures they have taken 
since they were forced to go to war, have a 
significant bearing on foreign trade. Even if 
our country has sought to promote agricultural 


exports, the effects of such a policy might easily 
be offset by efforts abroad to become, for mil- 
itary reasons, self-sufficient with regard to 
food; or, by efforts abroad to economize on their 
expenses for non-essentials like American fruits 
in order to be able to buy larger quantities of 
war materials of an industrial sort for the 
purpose of waging war more eectively. 
* + 


N other words, the policy was put into effect 

at a time when a wide variety of other fac- 
tors were also having their influence in the 
same field. The results, nevertheless, are clear 
enough. Our trade with countries with which 
we have concluded agreements has expanded 
more quickly than our trade with countries with 
which we have not signed agreements. It has 
of course, been a difficult policy to put into 
effect, because efforts to undo tariff privilege 
that has been enjoyed thus far, always pro- 
voke very pronounced and sharp protests from 
the tariff lobby financed by the beneficiaries 
of past tariff favors. 

The beneficiaries of the reductions, who 
can usually be feand in this country’s ex- 
port industries, are usually less vocal in 
their praise for the policy, although the 
expansion of trade and employment here is 
easily demonstrated. The result is that the 
general public receives the impression that 
there are only critics of the policy, and that 
there are no significant groups in American 
economic life that benefit from it. 

The Trade Agreements Program is simply 
an effort to undo the damage done by tariff 
privilege conferred by the government in the 
past on special vested interests. Its success is 
perhaps going to be obvious to public opinion 
only through the protests of those who formerly 
received this privilege and who find themselves 
where the government is equipped 
with the power to reduce, or even ultimately 
to remove, the privilege which they enjoy. In 
other words, it might be argued that the loud- 
ness of the protest of special interests 
throughout the country is, in a sense, a measure 
of the success of the policy. There would be 
very little sense in the destruction of tariff 
privilege if it did not hurt those who were 
the recipients of the privilege. Too mild a 
protest would simply that no results 
worth talking about were achieved. 

After nine years cf operation large business 
interests as well as organized labor have seen 
the fundamental constructive significance of the 
Cordell Hull policy. It is not only the 
economic core of Mr. Roosevelt’s foreign policy 

(Continued on Page Seven) 
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Canadian Letter: Gov’t Hits at Co-ops; 


By A. R. ANDRAS 
Special to THE NEW LEADER 
TTAWA.— The Federal government 
tinues on its reactionary way. Submitting 
to the proddings of the “free enterprisers,” the 
Justice Department has ruled that the three 
western Wheat Pools are subject to corporation 
tax and excess profits tax. The Pools are pure 
and simple co-operatives, handling wheat mar- 
keting for the prairie farmers on the usual non- 
profit, patronage-dividend basis. It is estimated 
that the Pools will have to pay about $5,000,000 
in taxes this year, in effect reducing the already 
deflated price the farmers will receive for their 
product. This is seen to be the thin edge of the 
wedge to tax all manner of cooperative enter- 
prise. 


con- 


Organized big business has been for years 
firing its guns at the co-ops and has at last 
scored a hit. 

Any hopes that the Government would con- 
tinue to retain its war-born enterprises in peace- 
time have now evaporated. All government- 
owned plants and other properties established 
to fill war $800,000,000 worth— 
will be liquidated or sold to private corpora- 
tions! So the Minister of Munitions and Supply 
told the House of Commons recently. 


needs—some 


Whatever “Post-War Reconstruction” may 
mean elsewhere, in Canada the government 
intends that it shall mean a return to the 
good old status quo. 

It is quite significant that the chairman of the 


ile oem 


eo ‘ E : 


NUKIn ArRICAN VICIUKY:—trom the East 


government’s post-war reconstruction committee 
has recommended that the government do little 
or no planning: “Let Industry Do the Planning!” 
Equally significant is this man’s prognostication 
of a major depression in Canada in the immedi- 
ate post-war period. No wonder the C.C.F. is 
growing by leaps and bounds! 


* 


WO C.C.F. provincial conventions, held al- 

most simultaneously, have once more demon- 
strated that Socialism is on the march in 
Canada. 

In British Columbia, where the party is now 
the official opposition in the Legislature, the 
convention’s deliberations hinged on the posi- 
tive assumption that the next provincial election 
will put the Canadian Cooperative Federation 
into power. 


A notable feature of the convention was the 
fact of rural representation. In the past the 
conventions have been preponderantly urban in 
character. This time, delegates came from the 
inland farming valleys as well as from the in- 
dustrial cities. The C.C.F. in British Columbia 
is now definitely what it set out to be: a party 
in which both farmers and workers find the best 
expression of their community of interests. 

The Ontario convention was by far the most 
impressive the has ever held in that 
province. There over 400 delegates from 
farm and city, including a goodly proportion of 
young people. The secretary’s report indicated 
an enormous expansion of party strength. Mem- 


perty 
were 
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bership had quadrupled during the past twelve 
months; constituency associations had been or- 
ganized in many hitherto unorganized rural 
areas; and twenty-five trade unions, with about 
20,000 members, had affiliated with the C.C.F. 
during the same time. 


A’ in British Columbia, the Socialist 

viewpoint was reiterated and a pro- 
immediate and post-war action 
adopted. A resolution on the Erlich-Alter 
executions was earnestly debated and 
adopted by a decisive majority. The reso- 
lution expressed “its disappointment at this 
renewed evidence of dictatorial methods in 
the Soviet Union,” although at the same 
time recognizing “the urgent need to main- 
tain and extend close cooperation with the 
Soviet Union,” and stated “the hope that 
no such issue will arise again: to endanger 
our relations with the Soviet Union.” The 
delegates stood in silence for two minutes 
in tribute to the Socialist martyrs. 


gram of 


| gen relations continue to be the sore spot 
on the national Strikes continue to 
erupt and bitterness keeps mounting. In a be- 
lated attempt to find some solution to the situa- 
tion, the government has empowered the Na- 
tional War Labor Board to hold an inquiry and 
way out. The inquiry will be directed 
along two lines: labor relations and wage stabili- 
zation. At the preliminary hearings which were 
held in mid-April, the labor representatives ir- 


scene. 


seek a 


ae Maat 


came Montgomery. The British 8th Army had marched 1,6U0 miles, some- 


times 30 and 40 miles a day, pursuing the Afrika Korps. From the West came the Yanks. Together with French forces, the 


Allies had won a continent. 


CF Grows 


respective of affiliation were unanimous in their 
condemnation of the government’s policy in both 
respects. Labor expressed its demands for ade- 
quate legislation protecting the rights of associ- 
ation and collective bargaining and demanded a 
relaxation of wage-freezing to enable the lower 
paid workers to seek wage adjustments. A floor 
on wages, rather than a ceiling, was the basic 
demand in this respect. Representation on war 
boards and greater encouragement to labor- 
management committees were among the re- 
forms in labor policy asked for. 


A new conflict has arisen in the labor 
field in Quebec. Quebec is a predominantly 
French-Canadian and Roman Catholic prov- 
ince and the church exerts a powerful in- 
fluence over every aspect of its followers’ 
lives. For some years now the Confederation 
of Catholic Syndicates has been seeking 
to organize the French-Canadian workers 
under its aegis, with moderate success, and 
claims about 50,000 workers in the province. 
It has been noted mainly for its do-nothing, 
no-strike policies, although in some cases 
the rank-and-file have turned a deaf ear 
to clerical exhortations and have conducted 
militant strikes. 

The impetus of wartime employment has sent 
thousands of workers into the more virile inter- 
national unions; in a number of cases workers 
have } catholic Syndicates to 
the non-sectarian organizations. This has natur- 
the concern and 
which is diffi- 


switcher from the Catholic 
ally caused Syndicates 
they have retaliated in a 
cult to combat. 


some 


manner 


In the smaller communities, it is affirmed 
that the parish priests have been threaten- 
ing Catholic members of international unions 
with excommunication and denial of the last 
sacrament unless they turned in their union 
cards. These charges were made publicly 
by French-Canadian Catholic members of 
the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 
(A. F. of L.) and have received wide pub- 
licity in the press. 
The situation was aggravated recently by the 
action of the provincial premie intervened 
jur ] favor of the 
paper mill to 
the A. F. of L. paper 
t blished there 

Labor Congress 
Labor are con- 
ng drives in Quebee 
The church has 


who 
in a isdictional 

Catholic syndicate, mpelling a 
abrogate its 
workers’ 
for years. 
and the Ca 


esta 


ducting er 

ys tried t followers from out- 
side influences and sufficiently powerful to 
put serious impediments in the way of the en- 
croaching unions. 
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1 Fortune Gallo’s Season of Opera Opens at the Center Theatre 
4 
‘i . 
ae , k PALACE AND ALBEE OFFER AT CAPITOL THEATRE San Carlo Opera Will Return Swingster - At Paramount 
pe earl o ” To Center Theatre for Annua! oe ¥ ii ee 
a a iguanas a FLIGHT FOR FREEDOM ~ oc 3 
a fe “Flight for Freedom” with Spring Opera Season 
a 8 Rosalind Russell, Fred MacMur- Fortune Gallo has just com- 
ea ray and Herbert Marshall ve Yr pleted arrangements with Gus 
rt four big wecks at the Radio Ci Syssell, managing director of the 
SY Music Hall, is By being pre- Center Theatre, to bring his San 
& sented at the RKO Palace and Carlo Opera Company there for 
; Albee. The accompanying second its annual festival of popular 
features. differ, the Palace show- priced grand opera 
ing for the first time on Broad- ‘Sie Ban Cailo company tes 
gf way, “The Mysterious “Doctor,” heen dnbeatinn eraually ot the 
Le Warner Bros. new drama with witty, “ea gil mage es <i 1 the 
Ee » Wies » Darker and Center Theatre since 1937 and the 
‘ John Loder, Eleanor Parker ani Gallo performances have come to 
J Clyde Cooke. “I Walked With a he tecied ten ue euietendine ab- 
t Zombie,” chiller-melodrama fea- rt et icys ig ha labs anvine ta 
i turing James Ellison, Frances re - — } t spring mus 
; Dee and Tom Conway, will aug- ree ee ¢ ‘Ae 
' ment “Flight for Freedom” at In all, there will be sixteen per- 
; the Albee. formances in a twelve day en- eS 5 
' gagement opening on Wednesday, Cab Calloway, eres and is ten 
May 26, and closing on Sunday, Peony =e .* i 3 ee peas at 
’ , eee - SF E > ad ; eo 
j In Ballet Theatre’s Return June 6, with matinees on Satur- Jubilee | heads the “In Person” Loretta Young co-stars with Alan 
A , . he “Met” days and Sundays. show with the screen feature “Ac- Ladd in “China,” bt din Snek 
Chick Floyd who, with his or- to the et i ners hi oe ees ont tha Mosh Atlantic? star = in ina,” now in its fina 
4 ‘ae Blinn " n addition to his regular com- . ee ais seme week at the Paramount Theatre. 
man will a - oo pany, Mr. Gallo will present guest ‘ing Humphrey Bogart, Raymond 
Amusement Park, New Jersey, artists during the New York sea- Massey, Alan Hale at the Strand. - 
this Saturday and Sunday, May son. There will be a company of PERF 
22nd and 23rd. The band will 200. includine a large orchestra, AT THE PARAMOUNT ap nating ; 
sUU, Cc gz £ ia Po A “SEASON'S BEST MUSICAL”—PY 
play for the free show and free chorus and ballet. “China,” co-starring Alan Ladd MICHAEL TODD 
dancing on both days. — The repertory will be selected and Loretta Young, started the presents 
-—— from the most popular standard ee final week of its record- ETHEL MERMAN 
ie operatic works. brea ing engagement att u i ae 
ACTION IN THE NORTH Fhe San Carlo Opera Company Paramount Wednesday. For the 
ATLANTIC" ON STRAND has recently concluded seasons in fifth week of the engagement SOMETHING 
SCREEN; NEW STAGE SHOW : : a Boston and Washington and will Bobby Sherwood and his or- 
: : 7 + oy x av in Pittsburg P and thestra will head the it Ys 
“Action in the North Atlantic, Gazing at Barbara Stanwyck’ s lovely legs is the most | pleasureable play lo sete mpegony ma _ BoB m «en ag “ For the BOYS 
dramatic action thriller of the part of the act to the clown of the burlesque show, Michael O'Shea, Preaee eens Curt, oe eae oe iin hs i ah 5: gli. re ch - a 
1 life-line + Murmansk r is $i Sel i a a ; re ss Bite | cae ter Theatre. us band, who bow out because of Book by HERBERT & 
st lla sala Se ee? in the film extravaganza sady of Burlesque,” now in its second This is the thirty-s nd annual previous booking commitments : gyteenss 
starring Humphrey Bogart, Ray- sok at the Canitol Ti Bis 1B Che. COM ey Recony anes ’ : Hes me DOROTHY FIELDS 
ied Moniey and Alan Bale. has week at the Capitol Theatre. nationwide tour of the San Carlo Holding over for a fifth week in 
1 Masse} { Alan Tale, has ———————=__ Opera Company under Mr. Gallo’s person are Evelyn Farney, Dave with ALLEN JENKINS 
its premiere at the N. Y. Strand + aeiabed : B , hee 1 ah : 
ec arry§ and he > ate 
, today. . F.D.R.-CHURCHILL MEET— CHICK FORD AND BAND _ ‘irection. Quartet, |“ Gelten Gate 1 CATE PORTER SONGS 
ee oy eres the first major WORLD NEWS AT AT PALISADES PARK MUSIC HALL HOLDS ae ee eee 
eee, sl ary EMBASSY THEATRES Divset from a sensational tour SAGE "eeREEN SHOW  ROXY HOLDS SHOW ALVIN Sst $l Sau 
Northern route eomeer carrying Pictures of the fifth epic meet- of W estern theatres and ball- wey, The 20th Century-Fox Techni- 
the supplies and tools of Weis to ing between President Roosevelt rooms, Chick Floyd and his or- “The More the Merrier,” star- color action romance starring 
our Allies. ; i , and Prime Minister Churchill chestra will make his Eastern ring Jean Arthur, Joel McCrea Tyrone Power; “Crash Dive,” re- 
Khotion in the North Atlantic” — = met ag oe ee oe ue "penaes , is Saturday and Charles Coburn, genase for mains for a fourth and final week 77 Ne - 
ake Mites thers se aa eae week at a Smbassy Newsree Par ew Jersey, ae Saturday a second week on the screen of at the Roxy Theatre. ‘ 
the ae ake ere canes Som Theatres. and Sunday. May 22 and 23. They the Radio City Music Hall. The gala Roxy stage show with 
Lawson of the story written by Allies Plan Offensive: Britain’s play Se “ty free show on On stage, the Music Hall also Jimmy Dorsey and his orchestra 
grr eral) taka ir , *rime Minister and F.D.R. for- oth days for matinee as well as holds “Melody Time,” a_ bright- ] A PPCS sia 
Gilpatrick. In addition, the Prime é -D.K. 10 deapig bai ; Ids “I ; ‘wae also remains. 
Strand staie show features Cab Alicia Markova in a colorful mulate new moves by United Na- evening and will also play for spirited extravaganza produced — ALHAMBRA 
Calloway and His Jumpin’ Jive scene from Ballet Theatre reper- tions. Benes of Czechoslovakia, free dancing at the Palisades by Russell Markert with settings CHESTER 
5 a S ¢ dl § ° . e * ons alll er: 1 : . Bs > " ° ; 
, Jubilee with Paul, Dinky and  toire at the “Met” which will be President of the exiled Czech gov- Park ¢ asino on both nights. by Nat Karson. Spotlighted in SATURDAY AND SUNDAY COLISEUM 
_” « eae ages oe r ernment, at White House for con- Chick Floyd has become known the show are a brilliant ballet Bist STREET “Koos 
Eddie, 3 Funny Fellows, Ralph seen this week-end. Below are ¢ " ‘ an the “dask horse” 3 4 $ pt Or, 
Brown, rhythm in taps; Cholly ic anaes renee eee to ie Congress Ss a Rese ag pan spectacle of the mauve decade ICK FLOYD oe” | 
4 : ; niga . e grams. of the United States. Army Chief Circles, breaking records all up yerformed by the Corps de Rallet, FORDHAM e 
otty, tapping terpers; the SS : : : ; ; ; pe i l 
> > cag 4 ur Si No aioe Saturday, May 8: of Staff, General Marshall, at and down the West Coast and in and the melodious highlights of AND BAND tage il 1 
feet! the Gab Jivers, instrumental Romeo and Juliet meeting of supreme board — the -Middle West though he and Sigmund Romberg’s “New Moon” iia ceouesie 
aces; and J. C. Heard and Jonah Peter and the Wolf strategies are planned. his band are comparative new- in a spectacular finale featurirg FREE Acts, Dancing, MARBLE HILL 
Jones all Americans As the spe- Princess Aurora Overseas News: General Omar comers. The brand of music fur- oa 20s Williamson, sopranc, Parking Dail 125th STREET 
cial Added Attraction, the “In Saturday Evening, May 8: Bradley of the U.S. and General nished by this new musical ag- and John De Surra. baritone, with g y PELHAM } 
Person” show presents Humphrey Giselle (last time) — Alexander of Great Britain, vic- he seems to »ethe type to the C nora! Ensemble. All Service Men in Uniform Dass 
Me elie st Ot “ate, * ee tors in the Tuisian campaign, thri overs of sweet tunes and Fe An ne ; . 5 
eet Boe Witor ne + tag meet in North Africa. General jitterbugs, alike, and accordingly Admitted FREE Anytime sia sraeer om Sonn SRRTELD 
his “first ER tate, theatre "ap- mi xd ig M: s Chennault, former leader of the the Floyd band is expected to BROADWAY Thes., 3rd St. It's Fun to Be Fit! 5 (PLUS! = 
Eee adway tneat é Sunday Matinee, May 9: Flying Tigers, promoted to rank take Palisades Park dancers by iimm-,€§9_as S ur. VERNON 
_ — of Major General, decorates fel- storm. Featured with the or- —— : sa NEW ROCH. TAXI MISTER 
etrouchka low officers for heroism. Admiral cChestra is charming Edith Cald- | Sat. Mat., May 22—Chopin Concerto, WHITE PLAINS 
“LADY OF BURLESQUE" Princess Aurora Halsey, Pacific fleet commander, well as voce: alis : The Nuteracker, Prince Igor ; YONKERS WILLIAM BENDIX witotl. 
AND FINE STAGE SHOW Sunday Evening, May 9: holds’ conference with General Codec’ with’ Agnes de Mille, Gatte - meaernoren. an 
: s PO Ag s e al . a@ > 
A HIT AT THE CAPITOL Romeo and Juliet ce Mae Art chur. Aussia airmen blast Parisienne 
Record-breaking first week-end Abuifo (lact appearance of JAR bases on New Guinea, SPRING OPERA SEASONS | Stik ates a-sanae Masaen-neaee | TAMUSEMENT PARK 
; bas - Apollo (last appearance o S eestrng in th News: World ith Agnes de Mille, Scheh zade ‘ 
. s reported by the x cae I e i : ‘ Mon. Evg., May 24—Ch Concerto, 
attendance S “ers yy une Stravinsky champion girl tumblers display My 26th thru June 6th. 12 Evenings. ‘Redes, Pas ae eax Classlaas, Le 125th St. Ferry or Direct Bus RUSSELL - MacMURRAY 
Capitol Theatre, with Barbara Bluebeard ss . : Mats. Sat. & Sun. a , ansitnes 
iiiiannts ta, 66 ” atuebeard,. grace and rhythm, Aquatic stars ed. Eve., May 2 A: T ——" _ Beau Danube ; It’s easy to reach from N. Y. VCH T 10% 79 DOH a 
Stanwyck in “Lady of Burlesque’ : : —* degotg fay 26, AIDA; Thu. Eve., May rues. Ev 25—S ‘ DOCTOR | 
3 1 of Australia give diving exhibi- . BOHE ‘ME: Fri. Eve ay 28. CARMEN: Tues. Evg., May 25—Snow Maiden, by West Side Subway— ith HERBERT MARSHALL LODER 
on the screen, and a “Stars in aoe “—— = 5 __ aes Mat., Dh 29. Sat. Eve. Igroushki (Russian Dolls), Schehe- y 
Person Show” headlined by George Because of the great popularity _'!0"- 19, TROVATORE; Sun. Mat.. May 30, RasalS, FEBES Ieee ; 
a = a, . : : = ‘ » Wed. Evg., May 26—-The Nutcracker, 
Jessel, Jack Haley, Ella Logan, of the show, extra performances ATA; Sun. Eve May 30, RIGO- Igroushki, Gaite Parisienne 
Sara Ann McCabe, and Nat_ will continue all this week to take had purchased the book, and way- A. AGLI Pr F ccrad ae. ly ye ~ | Thur. Evg., May 27—Coppelia (three 
Brandwynne’s Orchestra. Extra care of the crowds, and probably laid him at the stage entrance to Wed. Eve.,. June 2. LOHENG RIN, acts), Rodeo, Prince Igor 
performances were necessary next week too, the management get his inscribed autograph. The Eve.. IDA; Fri. Eve., June * The ONE and ONLY 
from the first day of the new says. George Jessel’s autobiog- task caused him to miss the en- He "a we TRAVIATA; | 
show starting last Thursday. raphy just published, which he trance cue for the following per- June 6. BARBER =. 
Overflow crowds were in at- Sain about on the stage, nearly formance. A policeman rescued Eve., June 6, TROVATORE. 
tendance continuously “ through caused him to be mobbed on him from the crowds and helped Company of 200 and Corps de Ballet 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday. Saturday. Hundreds of patrons him back into the theatre. Orchestra $1.10, $1.65, $2.20) 
=< . nd paid Bie tessnoedh Mezz. $1.65; 2nd Mezz. $1.10) 1% 7 
Incl 
- 3rd Mezzanine 55c and 83c! . Semen of Favorite Ballets 
7 ie hg St. & 6th A ves. Incl. Sunday $1.10 to os 30 
CENTER | 1 Ave. ; 30 
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R. Brodsky, attorney for the Communist Party; 
Carol Weiss King, secretary of the association 


Theatre Guild’s New Musical Play Music by 
RICHARD RODGERS 


Book and Lyrics by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2d 
Directed by 
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Dances by 
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miners for wage increases to catch up with the 
cost of living. 
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a C teh 
I. Emerson, senior associate general counsel of and attorney for Harry Bridges David J. Ben- AMES THEATRE Retty Garde, Alfred Drake, than Airforce 
OPA, on the investigation of price enforcement all, a charter member of the Communist Party, ‘Mth Street West of Broadway een Eee meee Sess 
in the coal fields ordered by the President is as and Leo Gallagher, a candidate for office on the EVES. 8:30 @ MATS. Thurs. & Sat. Silva, Celeste Holm Casablenea! 
slick a “political” document as the Capital has Communist Party ticket. ed eee SEE Ta E 
seen in some time. Phan ee en ee ‘ ‘ 
A crew of OPA investigators were sent into When the late League for Pe ace and Democ & “Gay, laughable and cavemen it’s WARNER BROS. ting tit by former U. $. Ambessador JOSEPH E. DAVIES 
f ~ Brecon es Ba as € | sent wh » racy was dissolved on the signing of the Hitler- a pleasure.” NDERSON, JourAmer g starring WALTER HUSTON+ ANN HARDING « Directed by MICHAEL CURTIZ 
the coal regions to investigate the miners Stalin Pact, and the isolationist Washington MAX ama presents 
charges of outrageous and widespread price (Committee for Democratic Action was organ- 2 2®@ 
violations. L : ae eT ee ized, Emerson promptly joined this organization, Ie ri) | | hoeiris 
arenes wees Meare ee nes price which Attorney General Biddle in an official : = - CONTINUOUS - POPULAR PRICES « Opens 10 A. M. * Late film 11:50 B'way at 5ist 
ee by _ A ction ge ac — - inquiry described as a “Communist front.” by JOSEPH FIELDS Staged by GEORGE 8S. KAUFMAN ae SOE oe Sa ARS SE ST os 
attempts to cut ne grounc rom under the . : {5th Street, Eas ‘way. C ~42! aes SRT AT a > + 
Selours’ complaints with the assertion that the Emerson was the right-hand man and assist LYCEUM Thea. Eves. 8:40, Mats Weel ‘and Set. ot 2740 ee oe 
$ é s asse é J “ rt. 5 nae si aeaad : ve “OCHS : . Sat. 2: Ty > y 7 
investigators in the coal regions found “no evi- ike pe ‘ page - cng ss _ time ~ =~ --- ——— ceastheedeaemtcente a aaron H U M I H R E y B O G A R 7 
by . ° > National Labor Relz s ard. 
dence that food commodities were selling at oi. enn P : ” i P “" RAYMOND MASSEY -- ALAN HALE 
7 ‘ . BRE once > ‘esigne oY "e . > i Warner Bros. Hit! 
extravagantly high percentages above ceiling ren itt resigned under fre from the a 
prices.” He reports that investigators found Labor Board to become attorney for a number M E T R O P O L I 7 A N O P ER A H O U S E “Action in the North Atlantic” 
food prices in mining towns “approximately the 0f Communist-dominated unions, Emerson re- 5F l 1 ° 
, 3 . ities.” F signed at the same time and voiced a vicious arewell Performances! Fri., Sat., Sun. May 21-22-23 RSON 
same as in comparable communities.” And, he ‘!8 é Sé é é : ’ ’ 
‘ P aa encida > awe 
adds, compliance by company stores was “above attack on President Roosevelt. S. HUROK presepts a Gala Spring Season C AB CALLOWAY "ond His Jumpin’ Jive Jubilee 
average.” Despite Emerson’s public activity in various Featuring His Entire Company of Entertainers 
Whether there is any connection between organizations, it has been impossible to find in Also—Humphrey Bogart’s ‘Casablanca’ Pal Sam 3 
— - the git aly spe out to do hi ¢ _ 1 —_ — ance in P sorge Aang" howed E DOOLEY WILSON 
a “job” on the mine wor Kers 1S open to que stion. or indicate¢ pu sic deviation from the ommu- How He Sings “As Time Goes By’ em & 47th 
A 7 . °, ar , ° Jopty & ” way 7t 
mong facts to be considered are the following: nist Party “line. 
Emerson is a member of the national commit- Well, that’s the record. by the BALLET THEATRE a — 
a _ lith WEEK 
” Eves. 8:30, Incl. Sun., 85e-$3.85—Mats. 2:30, Sat., Sun., May 22, 23—85¢-$2.75 RECORD-BREAKING RADIO CITY MUSIC (iALL 
New FEPC Faces Race Riot Issue erin seas oe thm we FOR Au, Ponronaes “ew | [ou Sieesonvere teins Wc | ba se at ewe 
9 Jean Joel 
ROAR SARS Le fA RRR se RNR Sar ; 
i - = — : ee ithe -Uoyas ARTHUR * McCREA 
, inue age One) “Tt s rer Y, ises he , ne “ 
; (Continued irom a fe e i we rum ¢ 1 tl at bu € . id bes ype N a h ae : mia nag Charles COBURN 
Dispel Fantastic and Groundless Reports of over and that Fort Belvoir had cancelled a (Yever @ SNOW SO big, sO exciting, sO entertaining! in George Stevens’ 
Outbreaks.” leaves of Negro soldiers because there was go ; "THE MORE 
Said the Star’s story, “There is a story in ing to be rioting in Washington. ON SCREEN starring - 
the curious repetition of the wave of rumors “There were dozens of variations. Not one T MICKEY ROONEY THE MERRIER 
which has kept newspaper switchboards tied up of these stories was true.” yrone POWER Directed by George Stevens 
with all sorts of reports of what people said The Washington Minorities workshop, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s \ Columbia Picture 
they ‘heard on the radio’—when they have heard composed of a number of white and Negro q —~q . 4 A 5 T Oo R H | T 1 - ON. THE SG GREAT STAG iE 
> . ° . ne ) ited con 
nothing of the sort on the radio—and of equally liberals and labor people, made an investi- LI & Hi DIVE ° ok alike” Gl GHGS pro- 
baseless reports of alleged disorde This las gation of the rumors. They found that the . a a B’way & 45St. Doors Open10A.M. fuced } ‘ | Ma kert with Corps 
=e ” = att - Sas . . arta |. naa . » Continuous Perf’s - Popular Prices 1 tad t. t tes. Chora an- 
flood of rumors follows a pattern that has be- rumors started spreading the week of May oF id ¢ ; seca Srvc cinta Me a ii- 
< : ; - i : > i Cc B ! vinphony chestra, di 
come familiar in Washington baseless and 3rd. Bus drivers were among the first to do In Stirring TECHNICOLOR \ 20th Century-Fox Picture uy War Bonds : Freno Ranec 
lh : : r , epee Rey “Ee First Mezz. Seats Reserved. CI. 6-4600 
malicious stories of brewing racial clashes be so, announcing to their passengers, “There's IN PERSON ciimammeuietands ree en 
“eel : a coe ace wodien . ines ae ” 7 Saas ‘ t : 
tween Negro and white citizens. going to be a race riot. Cab driver : the In a Gala aoe Stage Revue eg % o —entias 
“They may have been started by reports of investigators found, were telling their fares immy DORSEY | Now at | ae F X 4 
a perfectly orderly and legal demonstration on throughout the week “that a riot is com- ROX 7th Ave. & 50th St. a a 
Friday evening of a group of Negro citizens ing.” On Friday, May 7th, the uniformed AND HIS ORCHESTRA Doors Open 9 A.M. A Paramount Picture starring 
who are championing the movement to secure guards in four Government buildings—So- THEATRE PARTIES 
platform jobs for Negroes on buses and stret cial Security, Labor, War and Agriculture LORETTA YOUNG 
ears. Their demonstration was orderly and Buildings—told Government workers to RO ALAN LADD Party Branches and sympa- 
without ineident. ; ; oe home oo the trouble started, E -CHURCHILL E thetic organizations are re- 
= ‘e are some of ( ld anc tterly w Negro papers in Washington, the investigat : 
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SDF News 





NATIONAL.—The summer season with its usual curtailment 
of propaganda and educational activities forced upon us by the 
warm weather and vacation absences will, nevertheless, not stop 
S.D.F. progress. .. . The National Executive Committee will con- 
sider plans for intensive activities at the end of the summer... . 
In the meantime, regional conferences will be held in a number 
of states to prepare for more effective work. . . . The prelude to 
the crucial 1944 national elections, the steady rise of arrogant 
reaction, and the spread of anti-labor legislation in many states 
is stirring Social Democrats as well as Laborites threughout the 
country. ... The N.R.P.B. Plan will not be left to die... . 


Acting National Secretary August Claessens is still in the 
South. ... Last week he addressed a meeting of the Signal Mill 
Workers of Chattanooga, Tenn... . The same evening he attended 
a meeting of the A. F. of L. Central Trades in their new, modern 
and fine Labor Temple and heard some fifty delegates and men 
and women who were thirty-five and twenty-five years in the 
labor movement and who were feted that evening. Anyone 
doubtful of the militant character of the A. F. of L. here in 
Tennessee should have head those speeches. . Stanton Smith, 
Educational Director of the I.L.G.W.U., is also secretary of the 
Chattanooga Central Trades. He is a grand influence. . . . Claes- 
sens spent some fruitful hours with a group of Social Democrats 
in Jacksonville, Fla., and got some new readers for The New 
Leader. ... He is now at Miami Beach, supposedly taking a two- 
weeks’ rest... . He is in daily contact with Miami Social Demo- 
erats and will speak at a couple of meetings arranged by a new 
S.D.F. Branch and the Workmen’s Circle... . Florida State Secre- 
tary M. E. Edson may arrange a meeting with Claessens in 
Tampa. ... More New Leader subscriptions are being sold... . 
For recreation, Claessens is writing a couple of new booklets and 
leaflets. On the way back North, Claessens will speak in 
Savannah, Ga., May 28th, and on Sunday, May 30th, 8:30 p. m., 
in the Workmen’s Circle Hall, 1029 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, 
Md. Readers of The New Leader are invited. Admission free. 


NEW YORK CITY.—Annual boat ride up the Hudson River 
to Bear Mountain Park will be held on Saturday, August 7th... . 
Resolution on the six-point program on the New York Public 
School System, adopted at the recent S.D.F. City Convention, 
received splendid attention in the N. Y. Post. ... Russian Branch: 
Saturday, May 22, 8 p. m., at the Rand School, lecture by G. Denike: 
“Invasion of Europe.” ... Mid-Bronx Branch: Monday, May 25th, 
8:30 p. m., at the home of Dr. Maggins, 1235 Grand Concourse: 
Lecture by George Denike on “Russian-Polish Relations.” 
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For a Glorious 
Decoration Day Weekend .. . go to 


GLEN COUNTRY LODGE 


“THE RESORT BEAUTIFUL” 
Located in the Shawangunk Mountains 
Only 85 miles from New York 


‘| Telephone: Port Jervis 9925 


At Glen Spey, oEeSend for Booklet 
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DECORATION DAY HOLIDAY AT TAMIMENT 


FROM FRIDAY, MAY 28, TO MONDAY, MAY 31 | 


A tired business man speaks of his holiday, a soldier of his furlough, and civilians 
fatigued from the strain of a long, hard, wartime winter, need a breather too. And 
where else but Tamiment can civilians find a spot for their furlough that combines 
the freedom of all outdoors with the table of an epicure and entertainment that is 


a preview of Broadway. 


top ...a rippling lake . 


another reason. 


that we maintain a health surplus. 


de luxe. 
accommodations. 
Beginning June 24th, extra charge for all de luxe cabins. 


attractions. 


Tamiment 


Director 











All of the creature comforts in the midst of a bounty of beauty . . . a sun-swept hill- 
- game rooms for every taste and over and above all... = 
privacy if you want it. At night there is the theatre, stimulating lecturers, a dream of | | 
a dance floor and an orchestra famed for its hot licks. Besides all this, there is 


Just as it is of national importance that we create a food surplus . . . 


RATES... Three Days... $25.00 


De luxe accommodations $1.25 per day additional, $2.25 per person per day in couple 
For reservations send deposit of $5.00 per person. 


JUNE—quiet, informal weeks—for many of our patrons the favorite time at Tamiment, 
with rates from June Ist to June 24th, $34.00 per week, $7.00 per day, including de luxe 
Couple cabins $37.50 per week, $8.00 per day. 


Soon you will receive the regular summer announcements with full details of rates and 


Apply to 7 East 15th Street, New York, for bus and train schedules. 
Telephone: New York, ALgonquin 4-3441 — Camp Tamiment, Bushkill One 


TAMIMENT New York Office: 
PENNSYLVANIA ALgonquin 4-3441 - 3442 


MRS. BERTHA H. MAILLY 


; THE NEW LEADER 4 


——-——-_ Combrihutors : 


HARRY D. GIDEONSE is President of Brooklyn College and a 
recognized authority on economic problems. 

DAVID DUBINSKY is President of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. 

HARRY W. LAIDLER is executive director of the League for In- 
dustrial Democracy and a former member of New York’s City 
Council. He has written many books on social and economic 
questions. 

T. SWANN HARDING contributes regularly to The New Leader. 

FREDA UTLEY worked for ten years as an economist in the Seviet 
Union. She has taught at the London School of Economics, 
and is author of “The Dream We Lost.” 

BORIS NICOLAEVSKY is the distinguished Russian economist now 
in this country. He is the author of a biography of Karl Marx, 
and directs the American Labor Archive. 

A. R. ANDRAS is our regular Canadian correspondent. 

PAUL GOODMAN is a poet, novelist and critic who has appeared 
in Partisan Review, New Directions, and other literary sym- 
posia. He is the author of “The Grand Piano,” a novel pubilshed 


last year by Colt Press. 
— J 


Mine Ownership 


(Continued from Page Four) 

of the working and living conditions of the miners during 
the last generation—the insecurity of their life, their low 
wages, the constant threat of accidents—many of the ac- 
cidents being due to criminal neglect by mine operators 
of modern safeguards—the high cost to the miner of 
necessary mining equipment, terrorism to which miners 
have so often been subjected, the exorbitant prices charged 
for necessaries of life in many company stores, and bad 
housing, educational, health and recreational conditions. 











“Many of the houses in which miners live,” wrote the 
United States Coal Commission some years ago, “are un- 
speakably bad. The prevailing type in the majority of 
communities is the house built of wood, finished outside 
with weatherboard nailed directly to the frame, roof of 
composition paper, post foundation, no cellar. Not only 
are the houses poorly built, but they are often in disrepair. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the conditions in the worst 
communities and indeed it is impossible to describe them. 
... Even in the better communities there is little variety 
in the houses and it is almost impossible to get a house 
with adequate accomodations for a family of five. Modern 
sanitary conveniences are usually lacking.” 

It was because of conditions of the industry and of the 
miners similar to those described above that, time after 
time, miners and students of the mine situation—with a 
view to scientific and efficient mining, to balanced produc- 
tion, to reasonable prices and to a good American life 
for the miners—have urged the nationalization of the 
mines. 


Perhaps the most carefully worked out plan for na- 
tionalization has been that of the Nationalization Re- 
search Committee of the United Mine Workers, composed 
of John Brophy, William Mitch and C. J. Golden, formu- 
lated in the years following the first World War. 


Under the plan proposed, the ownership of the 
mines would reside in the national government. A 
Federal Interstate Commission of Mines, similar to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, would be cre- 
ated as a fact-finding agency. The administration of 
the industry would be in the hands of a National 
Mining Council to be made up of three groups, the 
administrative heads of the industry—financial, tech- 
nical and managerial—the miners and the consumers, 
the consumers in other allied industries and the com- 
munity. Under the national council would be created 
regional and mine committees. Besides these groups, 
a separate committee would be formed for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining, a committee consisting 
of representatives of miners and of management. 


The Nationalization Research Committee 
that the conditions of success for nationalization 
these: “(1) administrative organizing minds in the public 
services; (2) a competent technical staff; (3) a hundred 
per cent organized union; (4) collective bargaining pub- 
licly accepted as a basis for wage agreements; (5) a large 
labor representation in all departments of government; 
(G) a political labor party.” 

The present struggle, like former struggles, might be 
patched up, but if private owners remain in the saddle, 
the miner, the consumer, the general public will continue 
to suffer. 

If the people really desire in a statesmanlike manner 
to guarantee both the continuous flow of soft coal in 
this acute crisis, for military and civilian uses, and to 
assure a fair price, and decent, humane and demo- 
cratic conditions for the miner, we must proceed to 
the national ownership and the democratic and ef- 
ficient operation of this great and vital industry. 
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1.L.G.W.U. Educational 
Dept. Sponsors Post- 
War Discussion 

“What Kind of a World Are 
We Fighting For” will be the 
subject of a panel discussion 
sponsored by the educational 
department of the _ Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union on Saturday, May 
22, from 1 to 3 p. m., at the 


PLU UML UU 
BUYWAR BONDS 
AND STAMPS 
TAHT GE 
Judge Orr Speaks at 

Bronx ALP Club 


Judge Samuel Orr speaks on 
May 27, 1943, at the Westchester 
Avenue Club of the American 


Labor Party, 1590 Wéstchester LL.G.W.U. Auditerium, 3 West 
Ave., bet. Stratford and Manor 16th Street, N.Y.C. 

Aves., at 8:30 in the evening. The panel of experts who 
Subject will be “Crime and will discuss the problem are: 


Dr. Thomas Blaisdell, Jr., As- 
sistant Director, National Re- 
sources Planning Board; Profs. 
Harry J. Carman and Carter 
Goodrich, of Columbia Univer- 
sity; Alonzo Myers, of N. Y. 
University; Kimball Young, of 
Queens College; Mark Starr 
and Fania M. Cohn, educational 
department, LL.G.W.U.; Na- 
thaniel Minkoff, secretary of 
the Joint Board, I.L.G.W.U.; 
Abraham Weiss, panel secre- 
tary. 
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Big Business. 
(Continued from Page Five) 


international cooperation as laid down in the 
Atlantic Charter.” 


One ean dimly discern two main groupings 
among those who, whatever their pre-Pear! 
Harbor attitudes may have been, now glorify 
or whitewash the Stalinist regime, or advise 
us to bless any and every Soviet demand for 
territory, and want us to disregard or discard 
our professed war aims and principles “in order 
to win the war.” There are those who are both 
anti-British and pro-Stalinist, and there are 
those who are both pro-British and pro-Stalin- 
ist. As Burnham has pointed. out the Luce 
publications run a pro-Stalinist but anti-British 
line. But the Herald Tribune is -consistently 
friendly to the British and evidently thinks it 
is helping Britain by being so pro-Soviet. The 
first group may imagine that it can win Russian 
friendship for the United States in the post-war 
era at Britain’s expense, or at least that, by 
criticising Britain and softsoaping Stalin it will 
prevent Russia and Britain drawing too elose 
together. The result of this line is however far 
more likely to have the contrary effect, since, 
if Britain feels the American people to be un- 
friendly, she must naturally lean more toward 
Russia. The second group may think It is faeili- 
tating good relations between all three of main 
allies fighting Hitler. Unfortunately, it is 
probable that both groups are not only playing 
into Stalin’s hands at the expense of the democ- 
raciés, but also that they are unwittingly aiding 
Hitler cement his hold on Europe. 


Perhaps we cannot prevent the Soviet Union 
extending its “borders” as far as it thinks fit 
after Germany is defeated, but surely we need 
not cynically jettison the principles for which 
we fight in order to please the Communists. 


One can recall the old legend that in order to 
ensure victory against Troy, King Aggamemnon 
sacrificed his daughter to the gods. The Greeks 
were victorious but Aggamemnon on his tri- 
umphant return home from the wars was slain 
by his wife in revenge for their daughter’s 
death. Those who would sacrifice democracy in 
order to win the victory against its external 
foes might well ponder the lesson of Homer’s 
lhiad. 


Invasion Near 


(Continued from Page One) 
Fighter planes are its main force, and the 
missing bomber strength may perhaps be 
taken as an indication that Hitler does not 
expect to be surprised on the Atlantic 
coast. 


In the Near East, however, preparations have 
been frenzied. From Tobruk, Alexandria, and 
Cyprus (not to exelude the possibility of Tur- 
kish bases) the threats to Festung Europa’s 
“soft underbelly” is particularly grave. The 
Egyptian government has tightened al] mili- 
tary regulations in the last ten days. Turkey’s 
shipments of British and American war ma- 
terial have been swelling. Himmler has toured 


Croatia and other parts of Yugoslavia and 
Field Marshal Wilhelm Keitel has assumed 
command of all Axis troops in the Balkans. 


In Bulgaria, despite all the confusicn of double- 
cross politics, the Nazis have continued to pout 
in German equipment and have stationed strong 
German detachments at strategically important 
points like Saloniki and the Black Seat ports 
of Varna and Burgas. 

An Allied attack against Saloniki and South- 
ern Thrace would, of course, require the re- 
cecupation of Crete and the Aegean Islands 
(especially the submarine bases). Tremendous 
sacrifices of men, materiel and time would be 
prevented in the event of active Turkish col- 
Jaboration, i. e., joint operations with with 
the Allied armies now stationed in Syria, Iraq 
and Palestine under the command of British 
Gen, Sir Henry Maitland Wilson. The RAF 
has already established key bases on the Tur- 
kish peninsula. Keitel, in Sofia, has been 
meeting these moves with a reported reorgani- 
zation of the entire Balkan defense line. 


The main spotlight has been, of course, on 
Italy. But it was debatable whether the Allies 
would invade Italy when (as one expert put 
it) “she can be crushed just as easily by a 
pincers movement.” Riviera fortifications are 
being overhauled, and Toulon and Nice are 
already partly evacuated. New defenses have 
been constructed for the Dalmation coast. The 
recent American and British bombings have 
pointed to a campaign for Sicily, and Musso- 
lini’s lately expressed pride in the isles of 
Pantalleria, and Lampedusa (Italy’s so-called 
“water Maginot line’) may also indicate an 
expected direct drive from Bizerte, which has 
been described as a pistol aimed at the heart 
of Italy. 


The “political invasion” of Italy is diseussed 
elsewhere on this page, but it is altogether 
probable that the “chaos” which is being so 
wildly reported in the press is just a psycholog- 
ical instrument for softening up public opin- 
ion for a Dino Grandi or Prince Umberto. Cer- 
tain authorities are finding “anti-fascists’”’ ev- 
erywhere,and in all the highest places “their 
love of order” (to borrow DeTocqueville’s sen- 
tence) “is indistinguishable from. their partial- 
ity to tyrants.” 


Nor is the military operation of an Italian 
invasion as simple as the contempt for II 
Duce’s strength would suggest. The Italian 
economy has been “vassalized” by World War II 
—there is no coal or oil, and practically no 
wood, wool, or leather. Intra-European exports 
would,of course, be immediately cut off; and 
the task of feeding and supplying millions would 
amount to a master problem of logistics. Ship- 
ping facilities would be taxed to keep the pop- 


ulation from starving and in order to main- 
tain a semblance of economic life in the 
country. 

At no time since the outset of the war has 
it been less clear where rumor, psychological 
warfare, war of nerves, and actual military 
preparations begin and end. In Washington, 


as Roosevelt and Churchill were conferring, the 
press and the air were filled with stories about 
a Japanese orientation. The battle of Attu 
in the Pacific stole the headlines. But the in- 
vasion of Europe at one or: points is 
clearly on the agenda. 
The British 8th Army 
The vaunted Afrika Korps was 
smashed in six months. In the last 
Cape Bon the Allies were moving at 


more 


marched 1600 miles. 
completely 
f 


lays betore 


a brilliant, 


unprecedented pace of thirty and forty miles 
a day, clearing a continent and sweeping free 
a sea lane which shortens convoy routes by some 
thousands of miles. 

This victory was planned, long-calculated 
opening gun of a hemispheric campaign—the 


battle for Europe , 
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Reciprocal Trade 


(Continued from Page Five) 
but it is also supported by the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce as well as the American 
Federation of Labor and the CIO. The old 
tariff lobby is, therefore reduced te more devious 
procedures than ever before. It has lost some 
of its most effective supporters and it has 
sought to make up for their defections by new 
allianees with the most simister influ- 
ences in our political life. The old “America 
First” line-up is now solidly anti-Cordell Hull. 
They know that this is the first battle, for’ the 
post-war world—and they have operated with 


some of 


sufficient skill to make the passage of the re- 
newal without emasculating amendments ex- 
tremely doubtful. 
Devious Arguments 

ERHAPS it might be useful to add one 


word about a peculiarly clever way of op- 
posing the the Cordell Hull 
policy which is now quite apparent in the pres- 
ent. diseussions in Congress. Since it is well 
known that American public opinion has ae- 
quired a new faith in democratic procedures 
and is rather deeply impressed with the dangers 
of centralized control which are inherent in war 
econcmy, an effort is the 
agreements as a rather dictatorial extension of 
power on the part of the executive. 

This takes two forms: First of all, it is 
argued that the details of the negotiations are 
all kept and that, in consequence, we 
have acquired a regime of settling our foreign 
trade policy by star-chamber methods. This 
argument, of course, is quite contrary to fact. 
The old eongressional discussions about tariff 
rates were full of secrecy and log-rolling. By 
comparison with this process, the present meth- 
ods, with their announcements to the general 
public of changes that are contemplated and 
with their open hearings, are the very essence 
of open diplomacy. 

The second argument proposes to submit all 
the individual! agreements to the Senate for 
ratification or to the Congress for approval or 
for veto, ostensibly with the purpose of sub- 
mitting the process to what are now called “the 
traditional democratic checks of constitutional 
government.” As a matter of historical record, 


continuation of 


made to present 


secret 


it is well established that individual trade 
agreements are as difficult to ratify by the 
usual two-thirds majority in the Senate as 


any other foreign treaty, and that, in conse- 
auence, such a stipulation means that a de- 
termined minority can the whole policy 
of tariff reductions from going into effect. 
This, in other words, is not a proposal to 
be democratic, but rather a proposal to 
enable a minority to stop the majority from 
having its way. The national executive, who 
is after all democratically elected, and 
elected to serve the country as a whole, and 
not a limited geographical district, is far 
more likely to consider the effect of tariff 
policies on the country as a whole than is 
Congress, which considers every individual 
arrangement in terms of the detailed effect 
it might have on the local districts repre- 
sented by the individual Congressmen and 
individual Senators. 
With the Ccrdell Hull 


stop 


trade agreements poi 


icy, our policies with regard to foreign trade 
are in the hands of the national executive 
which can afford to think them through in 


terms of their significance to the 
a whole, as well as in their relation 
other policies that bear directly cr 
on the negotiations that 

This is not the old greedy row about tariff 
privileges, however. It is the first battle in the 
struggle for a decent post-war world. The de- 
about the trade agreements—as Mr. 
Welles has well said—is not the only 
choice, or the most difficult, that the people 
of the United States will have to make about 
the foundation of peace. But it is fundamental, 
and it happens to come first in time. Our action 


country as 
to all the 
indirectly 
were conducted, 


cision 
Sumner 


on it will be an acid test of our intentions,” 


Italian Politics 


(Continued from Page One) 
in the flood of rumors, “dope” stories, synthetic 
analyses and front-porch speculations. Most 
stories ply a particular bent, many others are 
obviously drawn out of the top drawer, dusted 


off and slapped in with little regard for a 
changed situation. Thus N. Y. Post-columnist 
Johannes Steel, in his May 15th column, dis- 


courses blithely about dime-a-dozen Darlans 
and casually describes Aldo Vidussoni as gen- 


eral secretary of the Fascist Party, although 
the pro-German Vidussoni was summarily 
ousted a month ago and replaced by Carlo 


Scorza. Vidussoni’s ouster, coming a few days 
after the Hitler-Mussolini conference 
and the rejection of the Axis peace bid from 
Madrid, has been vital political 
significance. 


recent 


regarded as of 


In the spate of stories and rumors, the one 
that predominated was that the Italian King 
had abdicated and that Count Dino Grandi— 
who, Prof. Salvemeni charged, would be the 
Italian “Darlan”’—would be placed, with Mar- 
shal Badoglio, in charge of Italian affairs. 
While these rumors were discounted in most 
quarters, what is significant is that these sto- 


ries played up the supposed Italian malcontents 


as “undercover anti-fascists” all along. 
Particularly flagrant in this respect were the 
dispatches from the London office of United 





Press, which slanted its stories pro-Royalist. 
This is in the May 16th story: Grandi, 
long in semi-obscurity, is known to hold pro- 
British sentiments, and Badoglio has broken 
with the Duce... It [the inreliable 
Radio Morocco } sa Umberto would succeed 
to the throne. 

Anti-fascists consis warn that 
the House of Savoy shares fully the guilt of 
the Fascist Party and the industrialists in the 
tyrannical rule of Italy. Umberto was a Mar- 
shal in the army that stabbed at France in 
June, 1940; 3adoglio was the conqueror of 
Ethiopia; Grandi is allied with t heavy in- 
dustrialists’ cliques, ete. 











The Italian people, from all sober and verifi- 
able reports, have no love for the King and the 
House of Savoy, are the clerical 
groups and hostile to the entire hierarchy of 
fascism. Any deal in the interests of “stability” 
would only plunge t country into violent 

war 

Underground i een pat tlarly 
active in tl jast s Th Italian 
Confederation of Lat has been revived, the 

socialist Party strengthenee i, the Jus- 

L j ve, the party of 

(ar ependent moderate deputy 

in the forme Italia: hamber) growing in 
wel } ‘ ‘ inited front, form 


the core of denx itic re tance 


and the hope 


of a democrat 
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Where the 
News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








Ukrainia — A Thorny Question 


RECENTLY received a letter from an Ukrain- 

jan in Michigan who had been following my 
references to Eastern European affairs in The 
New Leader. He urged me to write something 
on the Ukrainian question and summed up his 
own ideas in the following sentences: 

“The Ukrainians abhor the idea of being 
included in a recreated Poland as much or 
more than they fear to remain under the heel 
of the Soviet or Nazi dictators. Our object is 
to be independent and free from all ag- 
gressors.” 

I should be inclined to believe that this is a 
very general feeling among the Ukrainians in 
this country and in Canada, where there was a 
substantial migration of Ukrainians before the 
First World War. I met a group of these 
Canadian Ukrainians in Winnipeg shortly after 
the German invasion of Russia; and their feel- 
ings; from the standpoint of their homeland, were 
obviously mixed. They knew of the man-made 
famine in Ukrainia in 1982-33. In view of this 
and of other aspects of Soviet rule they could 
not summon up any enthusiasm for the main- 
tenance of the status quo; their ideal was a free 
Ukrainia. At the same time they knew that 
Hitler was not likely to bring freedom to anyone. 


The Ukrainians are a sizeable people. There 
may be as many as forty million of them 
stretched out over a wide area from the Car- 


pathian Mountains to the Don River. 


One could not count all these as Ukrainians 
by race, for there was a considerable number 
“Of Russians and Jews in Soviet Ukrainia, 
‘especially in the larger towns. On the other 
hand, there are Ukrainian communities in 
Russia and Siberia, outside the frontiers of 
the Ukrainian Republic. And there were six 
or seven million Ukrainians in the pre-war 
Poland and in the eastern part of Czecho- 
slovakia. 

oa * 

T has been the tragedy of the Ukrainians 

throughout their history that they possessed 
national consciousness without ever being able 
to establish themselves as an independent nation. 
There is a striking and ironical parallel between 
the stormy days of the seventeenth century, when 
the wild free Ukrainian Cossacks, followers of 
their renowned leader, Bogdan Khmelnitzky, car- 
ried fire and sword into Poland in a great upris- 
ifig against the Polish “pans,” or landlords, and 
the twentieth century, when Ukrainian national 
aspirations again found expression. 

The Ukranians of the seventeenth century were 
constantly wavering between the three most 
powerful neighboring states, Russia, Poland and 
Turkey. They were repelled by the autocracy of 
Russia, by the feudal landlordism of Poland, by 
the Mohammedanism of Turkey. Finally they 
were absorbed into Russia. But their independent 
national consciousness was not extinguished and 
found glowing expression in the writings of thei 
great poet, Taras Shevchenko. 
tussian and Aus- 
the First World 


After the breakdown of the 
trian Empires as a result of 


War the Ukranians tried to create a separate 
state. But the story of the seventeenth century 
was repeated. Largely a peasant people, the 


Ukrainians did not possess enough experience in 
state organization, enough trained military leader- 
ship to withstand the pressure of the stronger 
political organisms that wished to absorb them. 


There can be no doubt, on the basis of the 
historical record of many uprisings and pro- 
longed partisan warfare, that the majority of 
the Ukrainian peasants hated both Reds and 
Whites in the complicated Russian civil war. 
They hated the Reds because of their requi- 
sitions, because of their efforts to impose un- 
desired forms of communal farming, because 
they seemed to represent a new Muscovite 
domination. They hated the Whites because 
they wanted to bring back the landlords and 
to suppress the Ukrainian language. 

I made an extensive trip in Ukrainia in 1924 
and I still remember a talk with a teacher in one 
of the larger villages. He was a little suspicious 
and on his guard at first; but when he realized 
that I was not a not a Communist 
he opened up and told of how the 
the village had formed guerrilla bands to 
feds and Whites alike. “The Communists 
we were bandits,” he remarked, letting slip his 
own participation in the movement with the in- 
discreet “we”. “But I think we were like Gari- 
baldi,” he added defiantly. 


Russian and 
peasants in 
fight 


said 


UT partisan warfare failed in the long run, 
as it always does against regular police and 


military power. The Ukrainians were divided, the 
majority remaining in Soviet Ukrainia, while a 
minority in Galicia fell under Polish rule. There 
were grievances on both sides of the border. No 
part of the Soviet population suffered more than 
the Ukrainians from the brutal measures that 
were employed to force through the system of 
collective farming. And, while it is to the credit 
of the Soviet regime that the Ukranians, like 
other non-Russian peoples, were granted cultural 
autonomy, the right to use their own language 
in courts, schools and public business, the polit- 


ical autonomy of Ukrainia was a_ transparent 
sham. 
Many prominent Ukrainian Communists 


committed suicide, like Skripnik and Lub- 
chenko, or simply disappeared during the 
purges. Meanwhile in Poland the Ukrainians 
were subjected to various kinds of discrimi- 
nation and were the victims of a brutal mili- 
tary pacification in 1930. Poland’s national 
leader, Marshal Josef Pilsudsky, apprehended, 
all too correctly, as the events after the con- 
clusion of the Stalin-Hitler pact proved, that 
a Soviet Russia might be as expansionist, as 
much of a threat to Polish national integ- 
rity, as a Tsarist Russia. But neither Pil- 
sudsky nor his successors drew the proper 
political conclusion from this proposition. 
They did not realize that if Poland was to 
become the leader of a coalition of peoples 
exposed to Russian attack it must forego 
ideas of domination and organize such a 
coalition on a federative basis. 





OW Ukrainia, that naturally rich and smiling 
land, has suffered a new great calamity. Fér 
almost two years it has been under German occu- 
pation. It has been a grim ordeal for the Ukrain- 
ian peoples. A minority fled or was evacuated 
into Soviet territory. But the mejority, who re- 
mained in their homes, are threatened with death 
by the Germans if they do not collaborate and 
with death by the Soviet partisans if they do. 
The best hope for the future of the Ukrainians, 
as of all the peoples of Eastern Europe, would 
seem to lie in the progress of the ideas of democ- 
racy and federation on a basis of genuine equality 
after the war. There are close ties, economic and 
historic, between Ukrainia and Russia which it 
would be. disastrous to both countries to break. 
But the Ukrainians abroad will be justifiably 
concerned over the fate of their countrymen in 
the Soviet Union unless and until the Soviet 
Union becomes democratized in fact, and not only 
in the fancies of the Red Dean of Canterbury. 
When and if the Ukrainians can freely choose 
their own officials, without fearing that they will 
disappear as a consequence of some secret deci- 
sion of an omnipotent police in Moscow, when 
and if the peasants in the Ukrainian collective 
farms receive adequate assurances against the 
state exploitation that has replaced the landlord 
exploitation of the past, then a happier day will 
dawn for this gifted and attractive people. The 
same principles of genuine federalism and polit- 
ical and economic democracy would have to be 
the basis of any satisfactory understanding be- 
tween the Ukrainians and the Poles and other 
western neighbors, if the tie with Russia should 
be severed. 








r a 

Otto Habsburg, pretender to the throne of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire, found himself 
this week without U. S. support, without an 
“Austrian Legion,” and without further 
grounds for deferment from military service 
in the American Army. 


The War Department has tacitly admitted 
its mistake in “flirting with monarchists” and 
quietly announced the disbanding of the spe- 
cial Austrian battalion — and the reassign- 
ment of the recruits training at Indiana’s 
Camp Atterbury, all 29. 


The 30-year-old Habsburg now faces induc- 
tion in the Army. He is registered with his 
Manhattan draft board by the imperial title, 
“Otto of Austria.” This week a newspaperman 
sought an interview. His call to the Essex 
House was answered by a “Hello, Austrian 
Chancellory. ...” His inquiry whether Otto 
was in his room was answered by, “No, Prince 
Otto is out. His Majesty is having breakfast 
in the corner drugstore. .. .” 

v 4 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
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HOW UNCONDITIONAL? 
Ovr troops and those of our Allies stand 
now at the threshold of Europe. As our 
men are softening Festung Europa from the 
air and as President Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill map the strategy of the coming 
attack, the minds of people everywhere are 
inevitably concerned with things to come. The 
cost in men and materials is already enormous. 
But losses up to now are as nothing in com- 
parison with what we shall suffer during the 
coming months. The loyal citizen’s deepest 
hope is that the results achieved may be com- 
mensurable with the cost. 

President Roosevelt has promised that there 
is to be a complete military victory. There is 
to be no armistice signed with politicians of 
any sort in any enemy country. The fight is 
to go on to the point of total defeat of the 
Nazi and fascist military forces. Peace is to 
be concluded only with generals beaten on the 
field of battle. 

But the defeat of Nazism presents deeper 
difficulties than the victory over the.German 
army. The uprooting of Fascism will take 
longer than knocking out Italian divisions. 
Nothing that has happened thus far offers 
any pattern for what must be done. In Algeria 
we entered territory of an ally. In Italy and 
Germany we shall take possession of enemy 
soil. There will be—there can be—no Darlans. 

Both from Germany and Italy news seeps 
out that reactionary politicians are eagerly 
planning frantic efforts to turn the edge 
of our enmity. German business leaders are 
trying to devise a regime which may be ac- 
ceptable to the Allies. In Italy, Signor Gayda 
is wondering “what are the terms London and 
Washington might be prepared to offer,” while 
rumors of the abdication of the poor little 
King and of hopeful eyes fixed on Signor 
Grandi fill the air. In both countries, per- 
suasive gentlemen just a cut below Hitler and 
Mussolini in reactionary blackness will stand 
ready to take over our administrative head- 
aches. And there are plenty of persons in 
England and America who would be glad to 
have the war shortened by agreements signed 
with such reactionaries. 

It is the ordinary American’s notion that when 
President Roosevelt and Winston Churchill 
talked of “unconditional surrender,” they 
meant something more than the surrender of 
generals. It may be taken for granted that 
they had in mind the surrender of the Nazi 
and Fascist regimes, the complete annihilation 
and cleaning out of them. The central enemies 
are ideological ones. It is they who organized 
states and set soldiers in motion against us. 
There will be no complete victory until they 
are eliminated. 

Only by such a root-and-branch policy can 
the stage be set for the establishment of demo- 
cratic governments. The whole situation will 
present difficulties which cannot be discussed 
here. But an unconditional surrender policy 
followed through ruthlessly will, at least, leave 
the way clear for decent elements in enemy 
countries to organize and assert themselves. 
It will lay the basis on which democratic 
regimes may be built. Nothing less than this 
is being paid for in blood and sweat. 


CHURCHILL VS. CHANDLER 

N his address on Monday, Senator A. B. 

(Happy) Chandler was not merely attacking 
the Allied grand strategy. He was attacking 
the entire concept of why we fight and what 
we are fighting for. He was whittling at our 
war aims. He was saying to all the world that 
we are in there shooting just because the Japs 
opened up on Pearl Harbor. According to his 
view of things, all that we have to do is to 
beat Japan and come back home. 

The concept adopted by Winston Churchill 
and President Roosevelt is the opposite one. 
They see this war as a struggle between 
opposite ideas, ways of life, systems of 
organizing the human race. Since it is this sort 
of conflict, our first objective is to defeat 





the central power, the controlling partner of 
the dictatorial firm. It is only by knocking 
out Germany, the symbol of organized bar- 
barity, that democracy can establish its 
supremacy. 

There are, in addition, numerous minor and 
more technical advantages flowing from this 
line of strategy. Some of these are abundantly 
clear since the brilliant victory in Tunisia. 
We have already cut off Germany from the 
East. We have shortened our lines to Russia 
and, also, to China and Japan. Already the 
Italians are looking toward capitulation or 
defeat, and all Europe begins to see the hand- 
writing on the wall. 

For Britain, Winston Churchill delivered a 
complete and crushing reply in the eloquent 
address delivered on Wednesday before the 
joint houses of Congress. Her forces, he as- 
serted, will be in there fighting “‘side by side 
with you while there is breath in our bodies 
and blood flows in our veins.” This solemn 
pledge he followed up with an elementary 
lesson in issues and interests. It was unneces- 
sary to remind intelligent Americans that 
British outposts were attacked along with 
Pearl Harbor. The fall of Singapore he de- 
scribed as “the greatest—or, at any rate, the 
largest—military disaster in Britain’s history.” 
“All of this,” he promised, “has to be re- 
trieved.” 

The Senator’s dark picture of Russia’s future 
part in the Orient may turn out to be justified. 
But we shall have the tremendous advantage 
of the European victory. Japanese morale will 
be weakened by news of what has happened 
to Hitler and to Mussolini. Our grand strategy, 
unhappily for its critics, has already been 
justified in Tunisia. The best answer to them 
was given by American tanks filing into 
Bizerte. We have every assurance that it will 
be triumphant up to the end—which will be 
celebrated in Tokyo. 





UNITED ON FOOD 

HUS far the United Nations have not been 

united about anything. The war is run by 
the United States, Britain and Russia—with 
an occasional bow in the direction of China. 
As a statement of purposes and ideals, we 
have the Atlantic Charter—which was devised 
by Roosevelt and Churchill. After more than 
a year of theoretical existence, the union of 
thirty nations has actually no functioning body. 

Looked at from this point of view, the Food 
Conference ‘at Hot Springs, Va., takes on the 
proportions of a great historical event. The 
thirty allies have never agreed, or been asked 
to agree, on war strategy or peace plans. But 
they are coming together on matters of food, 
on how to produce and distribute and get into 
the hands and mouths of consumers bread and 
meat, vegetables and milk. 

Taken by itself—if we overlook for the 
moment the tragic lack of cooperation in the 
vital activities of war—starting global union 
on this level has its advantages. Food is basic. 
The consideration of no other topic can be so 
surely depended upon to enlist the interest of 
the millions of common people. And the solu- 
tion of the food problem involves the solution 
of all basic problems. The President pointed 
this out With significant clarity in his letter: 
The forty-five nations “must see to it that no 
hindrances, whether of international trade, of 
transportation or of internal distribution, be 
allowed to prevent any nation or group of 
citizens within a nation from obtaining the 
food necessary for health.” This is a large 
order and one which cannot be filled without 
a complete democratic victory and an effective 
world organization to prevent war. 

Readers of T. Swann Harding’s articles in 
this and future numbers of The New Leader 
will understand that there are technical prob- 
lems to be solved. The world has never pro- 
duced food enough to feed its populations. 
Just where and how the things are to be pro- 
duced and how they are to be sent where they 
are needed—these will be the chief matters 
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taken up at Hot Springs. No treaties will be 
signed, no agreements made. But all the in- 
formation will be laid on the line. The global 
food map will be filled in. 

This will be a good beginning, but only a 
beginning. The best that the conference can 
produce is a vision. If, during the next genera- 
tion, there are other Hitlers and other wars, 
this vision will take on the character of: a 
maddening mirage. The peoples of the world 
will not have food or any other good things 
unless this Hot Springs conference is fol- 
lowed—and at not too great a distance—by 
other conferences of a very different sort. 





JOHN L. LEWIS AND HISTORY 
i applying for readmission te the American 

Federation, John L. Lewis, like many an- 
other leader, is playing a part which transcends 
his personal ambitions. Since 1935 he has 
taken the lead in scenes which are without 
parallel in the history of American trade 
unionism. He headed the great secession of 
the CIO and then seceded from the seceders. 
He fought all comers with brave classic words 
and quick dramatic twists of action. Anyone 
who thinks his request for re-instatement in 
the A. F. of L. indicates a repentant frame 
of mind or a willingness to reform is com- 
pletely wrong. 

The President of the Mine Workers. has 
plans too great to be achieved in isolation. He 
failed in his effort to establish what he had 
conceived as essentially a third labor federa- 
tion. His District 50 never came up to specifi- 
eations. As the mine crisis dragged onward 
he found himself more and more out on a 
limb. No matter how far labor men might 
approve his demands for increased wages, they 
failed to approve of him or of his methods. 

The test of the mine leader’s influence will 
come in 1944 election. It is for that test that 
he is now lining up his forces. In a political 
sense his blood brothers are all in the A. F. 
of L. The leaders of the CIO are looking to- 
ward independent political action. Mr. Hutch- 
eson and other powerful leaders of the older 
federation are staunch Republicans. With re- 
gard to the War Labor Board, the A. F. of L. 
has been taking a position’ more and more 
antagonistic to the Roosevelt administration. 
No doubt Mr. Lewis already sees himself lead- 
ing a large fraction of his old comrades into 
the Republican camp. 

But, though William Green will have but 
slight justification for growing lyric over the 
sinner’s return, David Dubinsky is exactly 
right in remarking of his application for re- 
instatement: “It is a forward step in the 
direction of a united labor movement in 
America and as such is constructive and hope- 
ful.” There is a deep unity of need and pur- 
pose and impulse among the thirteen or four- 
teen millions of organized workers in this coun- 
try. The miners, caught in the present vortex 
of war demands, rising prices and _ political 
pulls, are one with shipbuilders or automobile 
workers. In making his move toward labor 
unity, Mr. Lewis is only superficially serving 
his personal ambitions. In a deeper sense he 
is coerced by forces too great for him to 
control. 

No matter how much we may disapprove of 
the man’s irresponsibility and selfishness, the 
leader of Mine Workers—both in tearing him- 
self loose from the A. F. of L. and now in 
returning to it—has served the labor move- 
ment better than he knew, better than he 
intended. By launching the CIO he gave the 
initial impulse to the greatest period of or- 
ganization and expansion which our labor 
movement has ever known. By returning now 
to William Green’s “house of labor” he may 
be setting in motion a series of events which 
will culminate in giving us such a powerful 
and united national federation as we have 
never had. All of this lies in the future. There 
is many a danger and many a difficulty yet 
to be passed. But the possibility of labor unity 
is one definite step nearer. 
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To the Editor: 


all peoples and all classes. 


tions. 


merely stressing an incontrovertible 


owing to Christianity. 
of the future world. 


Jacksonville, Florida. 


Italian people’s leader.] 
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Reply to Critics 


From LUIGI STURZO 


I am happy to see that the motto, “Victory and After,” 
will inspire the celebration of the twentieth anniversary of 
The New Leader. On examining the “Hopes and Dangers 
of the future, a periodical like yours transcends partisan 
views in order to extend efforts towards a common good for 


However different is the political inspiration of The New 
Leader from mine, I find a common sharing of the ideals 
of liberty, elevation of the working classes, international :: 
order and struggle against all totalitarianisms and exploita- 


May I, among my wishes, include that for a greater 
consideration for the moral and Christian factors of society. 
When we say, as Vice-President Wallace says, that in this 
war we are fighting to defend Christian civilization, we are 
not indulging in any over-estimation of the white race (as 
it was affirmed by someone in The New Leader), but are 
historical 
very defense of human personality has been partly realized 
Human personality must be the pivot 


[This greeting to The New Leader was delayed in transit. 
We are honored to print this statement by the respected 
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fact. The 


Reasserts 


Dangers Facing Anti-Nazis 


From ALBERT C. GRZESINSKI 
To the Editor: 
Would you kindly accept this 


reply to the letters of Alfred Naturally, I am convinced that of The New Leader. 
Baker Lewis and Mrs. Anna Reinhold Niebuhr, Adolf Held 
Caples? and the others, as well as Mr. 


The basis for my statement was 
indeed only the News Release of 
the “American Friends of Ger- 
man Freedom” of April 26, 1943. 

In “what to do with Germany 
in order to assure a durable and 
lasting peace,” Point 5 reads: 
“Development of self-government 
by local councils of the common 


and far 
many. 
transition 
councils” 


from 


people groups, representing anti 
Nazi workers,’ farmers’, 
and cultural organizations.” 


Lewis, are very good democrats 
Supporters 
of the idea of Bolshevizing Ger- 
They believe that 


being 


for 


period, such 


government as well as to rebuild 
a democratic Germany. But in 


politics it does not so much de- 
pend on the intentions of faith- 
ful believers as on the prac- 
tical effect which such appointed 
(not elected) “local councils,” 
once installed, would have for the 
future. 


: The leading German Commu- 
alt nists, like Wilhelm Pieck and 
3 Walter Ulbricht —both now in 
i Moscow—know very well why 
i they are again asking for the 
same “local councils” which the 
Russian emissaries during the 
years cf 1917 to 1919 had de- 
manded. Their “Workers, Sol- 
diers and Peasant Councils” were 


meant to become the basis for a 
Soviet Germany and the “Dicta- 
torship of the Proletariat.” 
Political and union organiza- 
tions at that time stood up se- 
verely against those intentions. 
“Lecal councils,” as demanded by 
the “American Friends of Ger- 
man Freedom,” never existed in 
Germany. From a_ democratic 
standpoint, such “councils” must 
be declined, even for a transition 
period, because for quite natural 
reasons there is a great danger 
that such a transition period 


could become a matter of long 
duration. 

The information Mr. Lewis 
offers about the German“ Workers 
and Soldiers Council” of 1918- 
1919 seem to be inaccurate. The 
“Workers and Soldiers Councils” 
were members of the intact trade 
unions and of the two Sccial 
Democratic parties at that time 
in existence; they were delegated 
by those organizations and they 
had control authority only over 
the community and _ provincial 
administrations. The “local coun- 
ci!s” demanded by the “American 
Friends of German Freedcm” 
would take the place of the ad- 
ministration without being elected 
in a democratic way. 

The “Raete-Congress,” which 
was the highest political authority 
in December, 1918, refused to 
accept the “Workers and Soldiers 
Councils”—even in their mildest 
form—as a ccntrol organization. 
The “Raete-Congress” agreed on 
a democratic election, not only 
for the National Assembly, but 
also for all assemblies of the 
country, provinces and commu- 
nities, 








religious 


“local 
are possible and are a 
practical way to develop a self- 
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